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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
Scbool, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











Tilton Seminary 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven build- 
ings. $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Military drill. Preparation for college 
or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 
Special courses for high school graduates. Home 
Economics, including Sewing, Dressmaking and Do- 
mestic Science. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Faculty and equipment superior to 
many and — to any school in New England. Christian 
influence. Endowment permits rate of $300 to $400. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
20 School Street Tilton, N. H. 

















Worcester Domestic 
Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. 
Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, 
sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted 
solely to Normal Domestic Science training. Graduates 
occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 24, 1918. 


Address MRS. F. A. WETHERED 
158 Institute Road Worcester, Mass. 























New England and Other Matters 


HE next opportunity for us at home to 
do our ‘‘bit’’ and our best for those who 
are fighting for us overseas comes in the 
appeal for Red Cross funds. The Companion 
hopes that every town and city in New Eng- 
land will subscribe, and oversubscribe, its 
quota as loyally as in the recent campaign for 
subscriptions to the third Liberty Loan. Every 
dollar given will be spent for war relief. 
S 
| [TT is not unlikely that the coming Memorial 
| {| Day will see many memorials of one sort 
or another dedicated in honor of American 
heroes in the present war. One such memorial 
the town of Suffield, Connecticut, has erected 
|as its tribute to the nearly one hundred boys 
| from that town who are now with the colors. 
| It is a roll of honor in the form of an enormous 
| open book against a background of flags, sup- 
| ported at each end by a post. The memorial is 
| twelve feet high by twenty-three feet long. 
| On the open pages of the book are the names 
| of the Suffield soldiers. Concealed electric lights 
| at the bottom of the book illuminate the names 
by night. The memorial stands in front of the 
Suffield post office. ° 


\ A THO built the first automobile is a ques- 
tion that is likely to be long in dispute, 
like certain other ‘‘firsts’’ in the realm 

of discovery and invention. The people of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, are convinced that a 
‘thorseless carriage’’ that John Gore, an in- 
ventive genius of that town, built and operated 
in 1835 has a very good claim to the honor. 
Mr. Gore’s business was building engines for 
the steamboats on the Connecticut River. His 
horseless carriage was a very primitive affair, 
of course,—merely an engine and a little gear- 
ing in an ordinary carriage,—but it had the 
virtue of going when Mr. Gore felt inclined to 
run it, and he used it over the roads in the 
vicinity of Brattleboro for nearly ten years. It 
is said that it was capable of a speed of ten 
to fifteen miles an hour, but it frightened so 
many horses that the selectmen of the town 
ordered that it should not be run on the public 
highway unless a boy ran ahead of it blowing 
a horn. One day Mr. Gore’s horseless carriage, 
like many of its more pretentious successors, 
ran over a bank, and there it remained for 
several years before a junkman finally carted 
away what was left of it. It was two genera- 











tions after that before Brattleboro again experi- 

i O O M I S | enced the excitement of a horseless carriage in 

| its streets. At present the city has about two 

The only school of its type offering a complete || hundred and fifty automobiles. 
course in agriculture preparatory to the best | 


Agricultural. Colleges, or immediate farming. 
175-acre farm, dairy herd,greenhouse, woodwork- 
ing and forge shops. Individual poultry, animal 
and garden projects. Also Business and College 
preparatory courses. 7 fireproof buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic fields. Cinder track. $2,500,000 
endowment. $500a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 














FREE CATALOG Boys’ or Girls’ camps—mili- 

tary, agricultural, Red Cross; 

special tutoring courses. Also school catalog. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Headquarters for Camp Information, 

1022 Times Building. 








New York City. 


SARGENT CAMPS 


FOR GIRLS 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President. Illustrated Catalog. 
SECRETARY, Cambridge, Mass 


A Teacher of Nature Study and Geography Wanted 


for the Junior Department of a college preparatory boarding 
school for girls. Should be thoroughly familiar with birds, 
plants, trees, stones and gardening. An excellent position 
awaits the right woman. State training, experience and ref- 
erence. Address P. E. G., P. 0. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 














d Semi f irl 
Howard Seminary for Girls 

25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. Military drill. Horseback riding. All sports. Upper anc 
lower school. 50 pupils. $600-$300. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, 
Principals, 20 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings, 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 34th year. 
For catalogue, address Col. T. D. LAN 
Bordentown, N. J. 








Principal and Commandant: 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. 
College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 
Music. Modern buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Military drill. Endowment. Founded 


1837. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
80th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


- Wollaston, Mass. 
In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. 
Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate 
courses. Advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates 
forcollege. Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equi Degree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
Fall term opens September, 1918. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 
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EW HAMPSHIRE has only a few miles 

of coast line, but in the old days it was 

so famed for shipbuilding that it felt 
justified in having a ship in process of construc- 
tion as the main emblem on its state coat of 
arms. In the first fifty years of the nineteenth 
century Portsmouth yards launched an average 
of nine merchant vessels a year. For the past 
sixty years or so the old yards have been aban- 
doned and silent. Now the New Hampshire 
coast, like the rest of the New England shore, 
is feeling the thrill of a shipbuilding revival. 

On.the Piscataqua River, four miles above 
Portsmouth, a new wooden shipbuilding plant 
has twelve ships under construction, some of 
which will be ready for launching in a few 
weeks. Each of them is of 3500 tons, and all of 
them will burn oil. Still nearer Portsmouth, 
on the site of the unhappily abandoned paper- 
mill property, a company has lately had hun- 
dreds of men working to convert the place into 
a mammoth plant for building steel ships. The 
company has a contract with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to build ten steel vessels of 
8800 tons each. The vessels will be built on the 
exact spot where the many merchant ships of 
a hundred years ago were built. It is not per- 
missible to speak of some of the work that is 
going on at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, but 
it is significant that the force of workmen there 
has increased from 1000 to more than 3000. 

In the early days many famous fighting ships 
came from the mouth of the Piscataqua. In 
1690 they built there the Faulkland, for the 
Royal Navy of England, the first fighting ship 
ever built in this country. A few years later 
another fighting craft, the frigate Bedford, of 
thirty-two guns, was built there, and in the 
middle of the next century the frigate America, 
of sixty guns. Coming down to Revolutionary 
times, the Piscataqua yards gave the young 
American Navy some of its most famous ves- 
sels, notably the Ranger, on which John Paul 
Jones ravaged the southern coast of England. 
The Raleigh, the Crescent and the America 
were also launched there about the same time. 
One of the first steam vessels of the navy, the 
Saranac, and the largest ship of the old navy, 
the Franklin, were both built there. So was the 
Kearsarge, the immortal conqueror of the priva- 
teer Alabama. More than twenty other wooden 
men-of-war were built there during the same 
period. With such traditions it is not strange 
that Portsmouth and the neighborhood about 





it feel happy at the revival of shipbuilding. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for 
boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















Portland 


Maine 


Westbrook Seminary 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories. 
Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough preparation for business—courses in 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 88th year opens Sept. 18th, 1918. 


Clarence P. Quimby, President 


Write for catalog. Address 
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A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your bore personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Healthy 
outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Kach unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Military training. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and 
appointments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1918. 

LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and housemother. 
Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 















ek 


College. Certificate Privi- 
leges. General Course with 
Household Science. 
Founded 1828. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Andover, Massachusetts - 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Moses Brown School ||| Wilbraham Academy 


Upper School—Unique record for college en- 4 5 
trance preparation and for success of graduates Fits for Life and for College Work 
Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 


in college. Studio, manual training, athletics, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—60 boys. 


Lower School—Special home care and train- 
oderate rates. 


ing of younger boys: Graded classes. Out- 
Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 


Outdoor sports. 23 miles 
from Boston. Extensive 
grounds—modern buildings. 











door sports. Catalog. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


































Company— 
Attention ! 


F your guests know that the 

bed in which they have rested 
so well is a combination 
couch they will want to look 
it over, for it is not generally 
known that a couch can be 
opened from 27x72 inches 
to 51x72 inches and still 
be a level beda—STRONG 
and COMFORTABLE. . 


They will want to see it work and to know all about 


the many features which make it the CLIMAX. 


If you have not 
seen one yourself, 
send for descriptive 
circular or ask your 
dealer. 


It is the Best 
Fully Guaranteed 











U.S. SPRING BED CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap- 
ping—no address. 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General 
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THE THANKFUL SPICERS 


with lively interest, but Mrs. 
Spicer’s heart sank. 
‘* What is it this time, Leander?’’ 
she asked anxiously of her husband. 

The last time it had been a huge 
black onyx clock of portentous silence, 
and before that the sewing machine 
that would not run, and the washer 
that leaked. 

‘*T give you three guesses,’’ said 
Mr. Spicer jauntily, as he set his bur- 
den, covered carefully as if it had been 
sculptor’s clay, down upon the kitchen 
table. 

‘‘Will it go off?’’ inquired Evalina. 

“*Tt’ll go all right!’’ 
responded her father. 


Te E young Spicers crowded round 


” 


Jed to his mother, when the visitor 
f V one S ALY DLOWDICLL tat cemrtet, ana tat is tat you 
and the girls ain’t ladies. ’’ 
Il. FANNY’S TYPEWRITER That evening Mrs. Spicer, picking up 
for the first time the household maga- 
cover. The humble little instru-| zine that the postman had left earlier 
ment now had an air at once sub-| in the day, came to a sudden resolve. 
dued and grateful and, although; ‘‘Now, Fanny, I want you to read 
its bell rang a little prematurely, | this,—ever’ story and poem in it,—and 
and certain of its capitals stood | then I want you to sit down and com- 
up above the line, responded with | pose one of your own.”’ 
an eager willingness to Fanny’s; ‘‘ I’ve already read it,’’ said Fanny 
flying fingers. uneasily. 
The warm afternoons found Fanny Spicer, ‘*Which would you ruther begin on ?’’ 
in faded flowered lawn, with her reddish hair | asked Mrs. Spicer anxiously. 
drawn up off her pink, moist neck, seated| Fanny considered: the prose looked 
very close and crowded. 


The next morning Fanny Spicer, 
in her freshly ironed, last sum- 
mer’s dress, embarked on her liter- 
ary career. Fanny’s avowed purpose 
in taking lessons in typewriting 
was unique in the annals of the 
Business College. However, no 
word of discouragement was op- 
posed to her frank statement of her ultimate 
ambition; and Fanny subscribed with the 
utmost good humor to the requirements laid 














DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER She decided to essay a 





‘* That’s more than 
the clock did, or the 
sewing machine, or the 
washer,’’ commented 
Jed Spicer, with his 
habitual acumen. 

‘Take off the cover, 
Fanny,’’ commanded 
Mr. Spicer. ‘‘You can 
keep still when there’s 
nothing to say.’’ 

Thus adjured, Fanny 
approached the centre 
of interest, and with- 
drew the dingy, envel- 
oping sack. 

‘*A typewriter!’’ Jed 
cried. ‘‘It looks as if it 
had been made in ’76!’’ 

“*T think —’’ said his 
mother, slightly dashed 
at the receipt of this 
new possession, and 
wondering where on 
earth to store it. 

‘*What are we going 
to do with it?’’ inquired 
Evalina. 

‘* You write stories 
and poems on it and sell 
’em to the magazines, ’’ 
Mr. Spicer informed his 
daughter easily.‘* There 
is money in it — easy 
money.’’ 

‘* You write one,” 
suggested Jed. 

‘*Wait till I get the 
hang of it,’’ Mr. Spicer 
said modestly. ‘‘You’ve 
got to use a special kind 








poem. 

‘* What will I write 
about? ’’ she inquired, 
seating herself before the 
humble little collabora- 
tor. 

‘‘Write a poem about 
Wienie,’’ suggested Eva- 
lina, referring to Jed’s 
dog, a small, pathetic 
water spaniel. 

Fanny began; her fin- 
gers twinkled; in a mo- 
ment she had lifted the 
carrier — the poor rela- 
tion was very old-fash- 
ioned. 

‘* ‘Thad a littledog,’ ’’ 
read Evalina. 

‘*He’s mine!’’ object- 
ed Jed. 

‘* Be still, Jed; it don’t 
have to be true to be 
poetry,’’ his mother ad- 
monished him. ‘‘Go on, 
Fanny.’”’ 

Fanny looked and 
wrote, wrote and looked. 

‘* “His name was Wie- 
nie,’’’ read Evalina 
glibly. 

The next line went 
more slowly. 

‘* “He plays and gam- 
bols,’ ’’ recited Evalina. 

The last line went the 
slowest of all. Finally 
Evalina intoned: 

“T had a little dog, 

His name was Wienie. 

He plays and gambols 








of paper.’’ 

‘*And a special kind 
of brains,’’ added the 
precocious Jed. 

‘*How much d’ye give for it?’’ in- 
quired Fanny, the practical. 

‘*Dollar-fifty,’’ admitted her father, 
with a slight show of uneasiness. 

‘*Well, that’s what we got to get out 
of it,’’ Fanny declared. 

‘*T don’t feel like I could afford to 
give you lessons on it, Fanny,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Spicer; ‘‘what with your 
music, too.’’ 

‘“*T’ll quit the music,’’ said Fanny, 
with an inspiration. ‘‘’Tain’t music, 
anyway—just old scales and exercises. 
To-morrow I’ll go down to the Busi- 
ness College and engage typewriter 
lessons. ’” 

‘*Well,’’ said her mother uncertainly. 
‘*And when you’ve wrote a few stories 
and poems, you can take music again. ’’ 

‘* We'll get a piano, and sell the 
organ,’’ decided Fanny. 

‘*Let’s get a auto, instead,’’ advised 
the truculent Jed. 

‘*Get me a wheel first, Fanny, like | 
Nettie Devore’s—with red rims!’’ 
begged Evalina. 

‘* Oh, let’s get supper,’’ suggested 
Mr. Spicer, ‘‘first!’’ 

‘*One thing I am thankful for,’’ said 
Mrs. Spicer, with a sigh; ‘‘I don’t 
have to do any of my work with it!’’ 


In the yard.” 
“THAT'S POET oe ON’ TO RIME, 
OETRY, ALL ane Se ea - Se. Sa DON'T HAVE TO E “Huh!” exploded Jed. 
‘Don’t call that poetry, 
do you?’’ 
down for the course. The family typewriter | before the ancient machine, click-clacking| ‘+ What’s the matter with it?’’ in- 
occupied a place of state upon the parlor table, | away, while her mother finished some bit of | quired Fanny jealously. 
which had been cleared of the onyx clock and | sewing or ironing that had been left over from} ‘‘It don’t rime,’’ objected Jed ; ‘*Wie- 
other ornaments. It is true that Fanny, in| Fanny’s stint. nie ought to rime.’’ 
the early stages of her progress, complained} ‘‘ What about the organ?’’ inquired Mrs. ‘*Well, you rime him, then,’’ chal- 
of this humble member of the family of type- | Hovey, the Spicers’ neighbor, fixing an envious | lenged Fanny. 


« 


writers, for at the Business College she met | gaze upon Fanny at her machine. “|. name was Wienie. 
only the most up-to-date of their kind; but| ‘‘Nothing about the organ!’’ rejoined Mrs. Chawed off the head 
Mrs. Spicer speedily silenced these reflections. | Spicer briskly. ‘‘We expect both the girls to Of a red verbeny,” 
‘*Remember what I said about the organ, | have music and art, but just now Fanny’s | Jed recited. 
Fanny. When you’d took a few lessons off of | devoting herself to liter’ture. ’’ ‘*What sense is there to that?’’ cried 





Miss Tracy’s piano, you turned your nose up| ‘‘So’s Nettie’? said Mrs. Hovey, with a} Fanny scornfully. 

at our old organ. Learn both, I said then, and | sigh. Nettie was her daughter by a former| ‘‘ Don’t have to be any sense to 
when some one asks you to play the organ in| marriage. ‘‘She reads a book a day, and she | poetry,’’ declared Jed. 

church you can do it. What I said then I say | has such fine instine’s—the instine’s of a born| ‘‘N ow, now,’’ said Mr. Spicer plac- 
now. Learn all you can on all you can,’’ con- | lady, if I do say it. Why, Nettie won’t read a| idly; he had approached the table and 
cluded Mrs. Spicer in a manner of expounding | book that ain’t got lords and ladies in it. It’s | stood regarding the author and her effort 
an article of faith. pretty hard on Nettie, moving as you might | with distinct approval. 

Fanny was bright. The poor relation of the | say in the very highest circles, to come down} ‘‘ That’s poetry, all right,’? he de- 
typewriters at the Business College soon ceased | to real livin’ —’’ cided ; ‘‘all poetry don’t have to rime, 
| to hamper her. Her shrewdness, the suppleness} ‘‘Why don’t she read about her own kind of | neither does this kind. It’s blank verse, 

of her fingers, above all her practivality and | folks, then ?’’ inquired Jed, who had just come | like Milton wrote. ”’ 

| attention to detail, speedily put her in the very | in from the creamery, where he worked. ‘*Blank is right!’’ cried Jed. 
forefront of her fellow students at the school. | ‘*She says they’re not interesting,’’ ex-| ‘*‘ There’s one thing I am thankful 
Mrs. Spicer was content to shoulder some of | plained Mrs. Hovey. ‘‘Nettie started in music | for,’’ declared Fanny fervently; ‘‘and 
Fanny’s rightful tasks, so long as she could | and learnt a real pretty piece; and she took | that is, that Evalina here ain’t the office 
hear the busy clack! clack! in the parlor. | art and painted a plaque. But that’s as far as| boy waiting to take my copy to the 
Fanny herself had oiled and screwed and| it went. Nettie’s delicate. ’’ printer!’’ 

cleaned the poor typewriter relation, and fur-| A subdued snort from the direction of the Notwithstanding her father’s encour- 
nished it with a new ribbon. Mrs. Spicer had | kitchen sink was the only response to that. agement, her failure to produce the rime 
laundered the dingy greenish-black cotton; ‘‘One thing I am thankful for,’’ confided | troubled Fanny more than she cared to 
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‘*Will it run?’’ inquired Mrs. Hovey, with | for—and that’s plenty of room, with little 


say. On her way to the Business College the | her ironing after supper, but I ain’t another |- 


next morning she encountered Charlie Folsom, | earthly thing to do. How’d I feel, stretched 


junior member of the Folsom & Son Invest- 
ment Company. 


| out with a magazine, and Leander haulin’ and 
Charlie Folsom was Fanny’s | 


Jed in the creamery and Fanny in the Invest- 


prototype for Prince Charming. He was sev- | ment—all working their blessed hands off this 


eral years older than she; in fact, Fanny Spicer 


| minute? One thing I am thankful for,’’ cried 


seemed only a little girl to the prince. Fanny | Mrs. Spicer, ‘‘and that is that I’m spared to 


and Jed had been used in an earlier day to 
carry home the Folsom family washing. 

‘* How’s the literary market?’’ queried 
Charlie, who had long known of the advent of 
the typewriter and of the part that it was to 
play in the fortunes of the Spicers. 

Fanny related the episode of the luckless 
poem. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Charlie gravely at its conclu- 
sion, ‘‘it is poetry—of a sort.’’ 

‘*What sort?’’ asked Fanny. 

‘‘Doggerel —’’ hazarded Charlie. 

Fanny laughed ‘suddenly, and her face 
cleared. She gave hima shrewd look. ‘‘Do you 
know, Mr. Charlie, I’ve just about decided to 
chuck my literary career ?’’ 

‘‘No—really ?’’ said Charlie, smiling. 

‘In favor of plain business,’’ resumed 
Fanny. ‘‘I hate to disappoint the folks, but I 
know I’m not literary or musi- 
cal or artistic. I’d never get 


do for ’em—the best folks on God’s earth, if 
I do say it!’’ 

‘*You’ve begun full early to be thankful,’’ 
observed Mrs. Hovey, ‘‘seeing this here’s only 
August. ’’ 

Mrs. Spicer selected a fresh iron and unrolled 
a damp and glistening garment. ‘‘I don’t feel 
any call,’’ she observed then, ‘‘to do my thanks- 
giving up once a year like a chore; we have 
extra fixin’s and go to church and read the 
proclamation on the appointed day, but our 
Thanksgiving we take easy like ever’ day, in 
installments. ’’ 

‘‘What’s to be thankful for,’’ inquired Mrs. 
Hovey maliciously, ‘‘in August, sweatin’ over 
a ironing board ?’’ 

For answer, Mrs. Spicer gave her neighbor a 
pitying look. Then, carefully grounding her 
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iron, she drew a towel over the damp expanse 


STECHER 





anywhere in those things if I 
pegged away forever. I might 
as well be Nettie Devore and 
fancy myself a lady in a book. 
I’ve known it quite a while, 
and I’m taking shorthand now, 
too, and business practice. I 
can pay for it when I get a 
position. ’’ 

“Good enough!” commended 
Charlie. ‘‘And if a poem or a 
story did occur to you, you 
could nail it in shorthand be- 
fore it got away.’’ 

‘“They won’t come so fast 
but what I can take them down 
in writing,’’ said Fanny wry- 
ly. ‘‘I guess Evalina will have 
to be the poet.’’ 

The Spicers accepted Fan- 
ny’s decision philosophically. 
‘*One thing I am thankful 
for,’’ said Mrs. Spicer, ‘‘we 
don’t have to fix up a den for 
Fanny. Literary folks always 
has dens. ’’ 

The humble typewriter had 
made its initial appearance in 
the Spicer household early in 
April. By August, Fanny’s 
progress at the Business Col- 
lege had become a thing of 
note; and when the Folsom 
& Son Investment Company 
applied at the school for a 
capable substitute for the term 
of their stenographer’s vaca- 
tion, Miss Fanny Spicer was 
unhesitatingly recommended. 
The great news struck the 
Spicers just at dinner time, on 
Fanny’s return from the morn- 
ing session. Mrs. Spicer was 
for the moment speechless, but 
Mr. Spicer openly exulted. 

‘One thing I am thankful 
for,’’ he proclaimed, delicately 
staying a forkful of mashed 
potato halfway to his mouth, 
‘‘and that is that I took the 
typewriter ’stead of the accordeen. I could ’a’ 
got the accordeen for fifty cents more—but I 
didn’t have it.’’ 

‘*Did you say ten a week ?’’ inquired Jed in 
hoarse amazement. 

‘*Ten—round—plunks!’’ reiterated Fanny, 
the invincible. _ 

‘*Pays better than poetry,’’ observed Mr. 
Spicer. 

‘* When do you go to work?’’ asked her 
mother. 

‘*Monday, at eight,’’ replied Fanny glibly. 

Mrs. Spicer considered. ‘‘ This here is 
Wednesday—time enough. Fanny, I want you 
to go down to Rutter’s and get three plain 
white waists—that’s one on, one off, and one 
in the tub. Them old fady, flowerdy lawns’ll 
do for evenings; but you got to go clothed for 
your station. It ain’t every girl that gets ten 
dollars a week for wiggling her fingers!’’ 

‘‘Fanny, when will you learn me on the 
typewriter ?’’ begged Evalina, dripping interest 
and blackberry juice. 

‘‘Now don’t you go to crowding Fanny,’’ 
admonished Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘You shall learn it 
all in time,—music and typewriting and poetry 
and art,—but just now we got to consider 
fixing Fanny. One thing I am thankful for,’’ 
said Mrs. Spicer, turning a flushed and trium- 
phant face upon her family; ‘‘and that is 
there’s time for washing, ironing and general 
sweeping before Fanny takes the position. I 
would feel better to have ever’thing done up 
by then—it’s like a celebration. ’’ 

On a hot August afternoon of a following 
week, Mrs. Hovey, happening in as was her 
wont, found her neighbor flushed and dripping 
at the ironing board. 

‘*Ain’t that one of Fanny’s waists?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Hovey nippingly, as she looked atit. 

‘*Sure it is,’’ responded Mrs. Spicer, neatly 
rounding off the collar. ‘‘Fanny expects to do 








THEY DROPPED THE NOZZLE AND RAN BACK 


of the half-finished garment, and went over to 
her kitchen safe. From its seclusion on a shelf 
she withdrew a nicked and ancient bit of china 
and, removing the lid, produced its contents for 
Mrs. Hovey’s inspection. There were bills 
there, and silver. In fact, it was a little treas- 
ure-heap. 

‘*Ever’ dollar in there, ’’ declared Mrs. Spicer 
proudly, ‘‘was earned by Jed and Fanny. On 
his first Saturday night at the creamery, here 
come Jed and put in three dollars,—and him 
starting on only six,—and saying, ‘ Now, 
mother, here’s the start of a new silk dress’; 
and last Saturday come Fanny, and she put 
in three, just like Jed, and she says, ‘That’s 
for your silk dress, mother,’ and that leaves 
her seven, and what does she do with it? 
She takes a dollar out, for a girl has to have 
things, you know, Mrs. Hovey, and the rest 
she pays on her tuition at the Business Col- 
lege; for she says she can’t rest till she’s all 
squared up —’’ 

‘* How soon’ll you get the silk dress? ’’ 
inquired Mrs. Hovey, eying the hoard, fas- 
cinated. 

‘Truth to tell, I could got it ’fore this. But 
there’s little drains—all housekeepers knows’’ 
—Mrs. Spicer paused delicately. 

‘‘Nettie says there’s no opportunity for a 
girl like her in this town,’’ complained Mrs. 
Hovey. ‘‘She wants us to send her to Circle 
City. Nettie has a hankering for money and 
position. ’’ 





faint interest and a touch of skepticism. 
‘*‘No more it will; but it’s in the shed, and 
not under my feet. One thing I am thankful 





furniture to clutter. Now, I ask you, would I 
wait till November to be thankful for them 
things?’’ demanded Mrs. Spicer reasonably. 
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cal Garden at Washington have some 

interesting story connected with their 
capture. I have made it my business to learn 
most of these tales, for I have found that the 
visitors—especially the boys and girls—were 
very much interested in them. I thought 
that I knew most of the stories, but last 
week I learned a new one—and it was 
some visitors to the ‘‘zoo’’ that told it to 
me. I was relating to a little group of visi- 
tors the story of Dunk, at the elephant 
house, when two boys, who seemed to be 
strangers and alone there, drew near. 

‘*Do you know where Old Blunder- 
head is, sir?’’ the older of the boys 
asked. 

I had to admit that I did not even 
know whether he was referring to a man 
or to a wild animal. He said that Old 
Blunderhead was a grizzly bear from 
northern California. 

‘*Would you know him, if you saw 
him ?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, yes!’’ the older boy exclaimed. 
‘* Maybe he would know us. He was 
caught at a place where my folks were 
washing down a bank, up in Butte 
County. He’s got a white scar on his 
left jowl, and has been branded inside 
his right hind leg.’’ 

‘*Well, then, come and see,’’ I said, 
and led the way to the upper bear pits. 

No sooner had the boys turned -the 
corner at the foot of the hill, than both 
of them cried, ‘‘ There he is!’’ and pointed 
confidently to one of the shaggier, lighter- 
colored, larger bears. 

The animal’s hair had grown rather 
long and white at the ends; but under 


N= a few of the animals at the Zodlogi- 


that the boys pointed out, and also the 
faint traces of a brand mark on the inside 
of his leg. But although the boys whis- 
tled, chirruped and called him by name, 
the big brute did not give the slightest 
sign of recognizing them. 

‘*How did you happen to call him by 
that name?’’ I inquired. 

‘*Oh, because he blundered down the 
bluff,’’ the younger boy replied, laugh- 
ing heartily. ‘‘ Tumbled heels over head. 
You see, the jet from the monitor had 
undermined the bank up near the top, 
and when this grizzly came out in sight 
up there, as he had several times before, 
the bank caved under his weight, and 
down he came end over end. ’’ 

‘*How did the bear happen to be up there?’’ 
I inquired. 

. **There is redwood forest behind the bluff. 
He lived up round there, I expect; and he used 
to come out to look down and see what was 
going on below.’’ 

‘*How high was the bluff?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, well, I reckon it was a hundred and 
fifty feet, maybe more, ’’ the older boy replied. 
‘It was so high, anyway, that the bear looked 
small up there. Father had seen him three or 
four times, standing and swinging his head 
like an old clock pendulum, and just about as 
fast. I suppose the old bear couldn’t make out 
what was going on down there and why the 
jet made such a noise. 

‘*You see, sir, they were washing down the 
bank for gold by what is called hydraulic 
mining. The pay dirt was down under fifty 
or sixty feet of gravel and stones and they 
were washing that off with water under pres- 
sure from a flume up in the hills. There was a 
four-hundred-foot pressure in the pipe; a pres- 
sure as high as that, you know, sends the water 
out with such force that it cuts down a hard 
gravel bank as you’d cut butter with a hot 
knife. 

‘*The water is brought down through a large 
iron pipe to the monitor—a strong iron cham- 
ber; from the monitor smaller jointed pipes 
with nozzles, which can be turned this way or 
that, shoot the jets against the bank. It takes 
two men to tend the monitor. First they wash 





‘*Let her get a position and work for her | the top stratum of gravel off into ditches; then 


money,’’ commented Mrs. Spicer dryly. 
thing I am thankful for—livin’ expenses is 
high enough, but folks don’t need to pay trav- 
elin’ expenses to getanywhere. Look at Fanny 
and Jed! And speaking of Thanksgiving, Mrs. 
Hovey, Evalina’s learnt her poetry book more 
than half through by heart, and Leander’s 





‘One | 





they wash the pay dirt into long sluice boxes, 
where the gold is collected on the riffles. The 
water, digging into the bank, often undermines 
a lot of scurf and trees, and sometimes a great 


| Slice of the bank, with stones and trees standing 
| on it, will cave down all at once; and then the 


men at the nozzle have to run back in a hurry. 
traded off the sewing machine for a mower —’’ | 


‘*That was the way that Old Blunderhead 
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it I thought I could make out the scar’ 








happened to get caught. He had come out to 
the brink of the bank to look down, and all of 
a sudden, before he could scramble back, the 
earth gave way under him. Down he came, 
clear to the bottom, mixed up with turf and 
tree tops. When the men at the nozzle saw the 
bank, with the bear on it, start to fall, they 
dropped the nozzle and ran back. One of them 
declared that the creature turned five somer- 
saults, but I guess he didn’t stop to count them. 

‘*Father and another man had just driven up 
from the railway station, ten miles from there, 
with a load of lumber for new sluice boxes. I 
was helping them unload it when we heard 
the shouting. All we saw at first was the slide 
of earth and trees and bushes. The nozzle that 
the men had dropped was thrashing about, 


| sending jets every which way. Father shouted 


to them to shut the gate valve to the monitor, 
for that nozzle, swinging round free, was dan- 
gerous. Those streams of water would nearly 
cut a man in half. One of the miners stole up 
and turned the valve, and the nozzle dropped. 

‘*Then we saw the bear; he was just scram- 
bling out of the wet brush and mud—about 
the ugliest, muddiest, maddest grizzly you can 
imagine. He gave himself a shake and then, 
seeing the men, growled savagely. 

‘+ ‘Hfe’ll come for us!’ one of them shouted, 
and turned to run. 

‘*But father took up the nozzle and ordered 
the men to open the valve; and before the bear 
had got the sand out of his eyes, father caught 
him with the stream of water. That bowled 
him over and rolled him along in the mud. 
When father turned the jet aside, the bear lay 
so still that we thought he was dead. 

‘*But grizzlies are tough brutes. Pretty soon 
he stirred and began to get up, and dad let him 
have it again. 

‘**T will fix you this time,’ said he, and 
played on him for a minute or two, till the bear 
was nearly buried in mud. 

‘“This time we thought he was dead for sure. 
He did not move, and we could not see that he 
breathed. Taking him by the hind legs, we 
pulled him out of the mud. 

‘* ‘Sorry I killed him,’ father said. ‘Capt. 
Morey down at Frisco would have given a 
hundred dollars for that grizzly, alive, to put 
in the Golden Gate Park.’ 

‘**Wal, you’d better look out!’ one of the 
miners exclaimed. ‘He is breathing yet. He’ll 
come to:’ 

‘*Father got a rope from the load of lumber, 
and with the help of the men tied the brute’s 
legs together tight. Then they trussed up his 
jaws with ten turns of rope; and after that 
they set to work to build a big, strong crate on 
the lumber wagon, with a door to it, like a 
cage. All of us together could not lift the bear, 
but we laid two planks slantwise, between the 
wagon wheels, and so hauled and pushed him 
up into the crate. 

‘*We could see now that Old Blunderhead, 
as father had dubbed him, was breathing, and 
that once in a while he blinked his eyes. While 
we were casting off the ropes from his legs 
and jaws we saw the old scar on his jowl and 
that brand mark inside his leg. Father guessed 
that years before some ranchman had caught 
the bear as a cub and had kept him a while. 
Perhaps the fact that the beast had once been 
in captivity may have had something to do 
with the way he came to watch us. However, 
he had been running wild a good many years 
and was about as savage as a bear could be. 

‘*The teamster had a lively time of it, driving 
down to the railway station, for the horses 
smelled the grizzly and tried to bolt. By this 
time, too, the bear had come to himself enough 
to tear round in the crate. The station master 
declared that the crate was not safe, and re- 
fused to take him until father bound and double 
bound the corners with hoop iron. It was two 
days before they got the bear started for Frisco, 
and all that time he was in such a rage that he 
wouldn’t eat or drink. 

‘‘We heard afterwards that he growled and 
roared all the way to Frisco. In fact, he was 
making such a noise when he arrived that the 
yardmen were afraid to open the car, and 
switched it off on a siding till Capt. Morey 
came and took the grizzly away. We supposed 
that the bear was going to the Golden Gate 
Park; but about a month afterwards the cap- 
tain wrote to father that he had sold the beast, 
and that Old Blunderhead was going to be 
sent on to the zoo here in Washington. ’’ 

END OF THE SERIES. 
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THE SPINNERS. Gy Eden Phillpotts 


Eden Phillpotts, novelist and story teller of Dartmoor, has long been 
familiar with the interesting minot industries of his country, 


MONG the hills of Dorset, and in sight of | in the beech and alder wheels on many of the suffices for the twist, and the shiver- 
A the Channel sea, lies Bridport, a little | 


English township, famous since Tudor 
times for one of the most ancient of all human 
industries. 

For there, and among the hamlets round 
about, hemp and flax are spun into yarn, and 
the yarn, by reduplication of threads, is welded 
to the thickness of twines and cords, ropes and 
hawsers and cables. From Bridport came the 
rigging of the British fleet that destroyed the 
Spanish Armada, and the. district mills are 
still famous the world over for their products— 
from a hangman’s rope, or ‘‘ Bridport dagger, ’’ 
to the mightiest monsters of Manila hemp that 
man can handle on his windlass. 

We are, however, concerned with the spin- 
ning only, and shall invite you to a typical mill 
lying not far from the parent centre of the 
industry. It hides in the 





machines; and the lint and the hemp and 
the flax, winding, turning, trickling out of the 
carder and drawers from their eternal rack- 


ing,. are spots of brightness. And when the | twist has turned it into a thread that 


machinery stills for the dinner hour, the work- 
ers doff their earth-colored overalls and emerge, 
like bright moths and butterflies from the 
chrysalis. They flutter their wings for a few 
moments before they are gone; the bright 
print gowns and blue and pink sunbonnets 
catch the sunshine from the skylights over- 
head as the women vanish for a while and 
leave the mill silent and empty. 

But we must follow the short fibre from the 
hackler to the carding machine. That squat 
and noisy monster seems all eyes and mouth. 
A woman, broad and powerful, clad in a lion- 
colored overall and wearing an old black hat, 
powdered yellow with tow dust, tends the 





midst of an old English 
village, so near the sea 
that the elm trees above 
it are all moulded by 
the prevalent west wind 
and slope a little to 
landward. But where of 
old the hand spinners 
labored now modern ma- 
chinery has taken their 
place. 

First we will enter 
the storehouse. It is 
lofty, and twilight reigns 
therein. On every side in 
these dim chambers the 
raw material has been 
accumulated. Here lie 
masses of hemp and flax 
from Italy, India and 


A SPINNER 








machine. Solemnly she feeds the card 
and piles a layer of rough tow upon the 
endless band that winds into the monster. 
Every wheel and cog and tooth in the 
machine seems to glimmer with the bright 
hairy gossamer of the hemp. 

As the tow passes through the wheels 
of the carder, the countless systems of 
pins lash and prick the hemp, tear strand 
from strand, free every speck of useless 
matter from the mass and separate it into 
the thinnest of textures before building 
it up again. 

In spite of the noise and the suggestion 
that immense forces are being launehed 
against the frail material, the carder works 
with the utmost delicacy. Its ultimate 
achievement is the production of a sliver, 
the first form of the connected material 
that will presently turn to yarn. It 








Russia. Some, freed of 

their travel-stained wrappings, are piled roof 
high together. Here are long fibre and tow— 
the two forms in which the scutched hemp 
and flax arrive. 

We shall follow the tow first to the hackler, 
who tears the masses of it to pieces on his 
combs and separates the long fibre from the 
short. Both forms will turn to yarn anon; but 
they receive different treatment and come to 
the spinning from different machines. The 
hackler must be a strong man—even a black- 
smith does not need more powerful biceps. He 
has no machinery to help him—in his little shop 
the only machine is an exhaust that sucks 
away the cloud of vegetable matter that rises 
from his labor. 

The hackler’s boards are set with a dense 
mass of steel teeth on combs. The teeth of one 
are tall and comparatively large; those of the 
other, finer and denser. Taking a hank of tow, 
the rougher beats the shining pins with it and 
drags the mass through them again and again. 
Then, from the rough bunch in his hand, 
there quickly emerges the long fibre, while the 
hackles hold the short. Soon a bright wisp of 
shining long fibre, like a lock of lint-white 
woman’s hair, has grown out of the hank. 
Each touch on the teeth seems to make it 
cleaner and brighter, and an energetic hackler 
brings these stricks of long fibre out of his 
hank like magic. One after another they flash 
out of the dull mass in his hand and shine 
from the scourging. 


INSIDE THE MILL 


HE stricks of long fibre and the masses 
of short pass from the hackler into the 
mill. The women spinners—for the rest 
of their troubled journey hemp and flax, cotton 
and jute, are all in the hands of women—are 
dressed in overalls and wear caps to keep the 
dust out of their hair. Each is named after 
the work apportioned to her. Some are old, 
and their business is simple, needing neither 
quick eyes nor fingers; some are young, lithe 
and active, as spinners have to be. 

Enter the mill and you are dazed for a mo- 
ment by the roar and hum. ‘There are two 
sounds—a steady bellow, deep and persistent, 
while throbbing through it are staccato pulses 
of a louder din. It crashes upon your ear, 
and you trace it to the drawing heads of each 
machine. 

A roof of timber with wide skylights shuts 





in the mill, and a wilderness of supports and 
girders brace the whole. Aloft 


winds out from the drawing heads of the 
machine—a flat, felt-like, continuous strip of 
yellow fiuff—and so curls away into the tall 
cans waiting to receive it. 

Masses of waste are ejected during the 
process, some coarse and full of fragments of 
stem and stalk, some fine and light as thistle- 
down. The waste, indeed, at every stage of 
spinning is amazing; you marvel that any flax, 
or hemp, is left to turn into yarn. 

The sliver is now ready for the first drawing 
frame, and here no less than six ribbons of 
the card sliver are merged into one ribbon of 
drawing sliver. The resulting substance is ap- 
parently more frail and weak than the original 
from the carding machine; but it has suffered 
immense improvement and refining in the fur- 
ther process of racking over innumerable pins. 

On the second drawing frame, over which 
the stuff now passes, four slivers from the first 
drawing frame are brought together into one 
sliver. Yet at each process the sliver seems to 
become weaker. The supreme secret of its 
strength—the magic touch that will convert 
stuff little stouter than a spider’s web into 
material for potential cables—has yet to come. 

From the two systems of drawing frames 
the sliver goes to the roving frames, und there 
the endless business is repeated. From the 
roving machine the sliver emerges the ghost of 
its former self. But it has grown truer, cleaner 
and more compact. It is now wound on reels. 
The time has at last come for the supreme 
transformation. 

Before approaching the spinners, however, 
we must for the moment return to the ‘‘long 
line’’—those wisps of flax or hemp that the 
hackler extracted from his hanks. While the 
short fibre went to the card, the stricks have 
been turned to Sliver at the spread board, and 
after going through the drawing and roving 
machines and being coiled away in cans are 
ready for the spinning. 

The spinning machine consists first of the 
spindle, on which revolves the flyer—a piece 
of forked steel with a guide eye at one prong 
of the fork. The spindle takes the rove, de- 
scending from its reel over a system of steel 
and wooden rollers, turns rove to yarn and 
winds it on the bobbin below. From the reel 
above drops the rove to the retaining roller, 
and thence to the steel delivery roller, which 
draws it to its last attenuation. 

The little filament now receives that magic 
addition in the shape of a twist from below, so 
that in the moment of its greatest weakness it 
suddenly becomes strong. A fraction of time 





| ing rove becomes a thread of new- 
| born yarn. A moment ago a baby’s 
| finger could have broken it; but the 


a support a weight of fifteen 
pounds! As yarn it descends into 
the spindle, vanishes in the whirl 
of the flyer and reappears winding 
swiftly on the bobbin. 

Watch a girl working here. At 
first you are amazed that one pair 
of hands can control this roaring, 
flying medley of reels and wheels, 
| spindles and bobbins. Gradually, 
however, you come to realize that 
the great, pulsing, roaring frame of 
the spinning machine is no more 
to this trim maid than a mighty 
organ is to an organist, or a battle 
cruiser is to the commander in the 
conning tower. 








THE WORKERS 
STREAM AWAY ai 








The girl’s eyes are everywhere; 
her feet seem to dance a measure 
and her hands to adjust and to control, to lib- | 
erate and to unravel. Now she has marked a 
roving reel aloft that is running out of sliver. 
In a moment she has broken the thread, swept 
away the empty reel and hung up a full one. 
Then she draws the new sliver to meet the 
broken thread; the two merge instantly and 
the thread runs on again. 


THE ACTIVE SPINNER 
Se is never still. Her twinkling hands 





touch and trim and steady and feed the 
monster; she knows its whims, corrects | 
its errors, and brings to the insensate machine | 
the final control of brain power, without which | 
the most perfect instrument is not trustworthy. | 
When her bobbins are all full, she turns off | 
the driving force and silences the huge activity. | 
Then she hastens along the frame, cuts her | 
| hundred threads, and in a few seconds has | 
| lifted the full bobbins from their spindles and | 
set up a hundred empty ones. Then she read- | 
justs the cut threads, and the monster thunders 
on again. 
A spindle takes 150 minutes to spin 1050 | 
yards of rove into yarn. Thus each spindle | 
will spin about 24% miles 
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upon the whitewashed walls, while the flippant 
or sentimental prefer a joke, a riddle or a love 
song. Often a photograph of the maiden’s hero 
accompanies them. There are pictures of sis- 
ters and mothers also, of fathers and brothers, 
children and babies. For the most part the 
collections show a natural desire for joy, desire 
to deck the working place with objects and 
words that shall breed happy thoughts and 
that shall draw the mind where its treas- 
ure is. 

Beside some of the aged workers the walls 


| are blank. They have nothing left to set down, 


or hang up, outside their own hearts. You 
will find no pictures in the old hackler’s shop, 
either, although what pictures he has in his 
memory who can say? He is a silent man and 
keeps his own counsels. 

The single-strand yarn for material goes 
from the spinning frame to the twist frame, 
where the single strands are twisted together 
into twines and fishing lines. The polishing 
and finishing of the yarns and twines and the 
building of them into the various shapes and 
sizes will be done at other works in the neigh- 
boring town. But our concern is only with 
the spinning, and when we have seen the yarn 
wound off the bobbins in the warp- 





in ten hours, and a frame 
of one hundred spindles, 
watched by one girl, will 
produce 250 miles of yarn 
a day! 

Ask the spinner about 
her work, and she will 
answer after this man- 
ner: 

‘*You never know how 
the day will go. Some 
days, everything runs 
right; sometimes, noth- 
ing .does. Some days 
you’re as fresh at the 
end as at the beginning ; 










THE OLD 
HACKLER 


ing shed our task is done. 

The warping shed is a separate 
building adjoining the stores and, 
like the stores, is saturated with the 
distinctive fat smell of hemp and 
flax. On a floor of stone the huge 
warping reels stand. They are light, 
open frameworks of wood that turn 
on a steel rod and that rise from floor 
to ceiling. Upon them is wound off 
the yarn and twine from the bob- 
bins, which now hang—two dozen 
at a time—on a flat frame, or creel. 
The yarn is warped into lengths 
called chains, and as chains it leaves 
the place of its creation. The length 








some days you’re dog- 
tired and worn-out. If the machine always ran | 
perfect, there’d be little to do; but sometimes | 
the yarn’s always snarling and your drag 
weights are always burning off, and the stuff 
is full of kinks, and the sliver’s badly pieced 
up. And often it’s too hot and often it’s too 
cold, for flax and hemp must have their proper 
temperature, and what suits them don’t always 
suit us. But other days you feel the machine 
as good and kind as a nice child, that only | 
} wants to be fed, and won’t quarrel with any- 
one. ’’ 

She speaks with laughter in her eyes, for 
she is young and clever and satisfied with her 
work. Hope is still her heritage, and she looks 
forward to a husband and a home of her own 
in the time to come. Indeed, the workers bring 
an atmosphere of home into the mill. Presently, 
when the dinner bell rings and the din of the 
draw ceases, you hear a human ripple of speech | 


And mark the little picture galleries with 
which each minder and spinner has brightened 
her own corner. A favorite device is for the 
worker to set up her name in capital letters 
with used postage stamps; green and pink on 
a generous scale are the names thus printed. 
The serious girls have written verses of hymns 





and laughter as the workers stream away. } 


of the reel varies in different places 
and countries; but a Dorset reel represents 
21,600 yards of warp. 

All spinning proceeds upon those lines, with 
modifications for the varying material. Jute 
spinning is nearest akin to that of hemp and 
flax ; wool spinning does not vary largely in its 


|method. Cotton and silk, of course, demand 
| far finer and more delicate machinery for the 


manufacture of their yarns. 
Spinning is the life of many hundreds of 


| thousands of men and women, and it occu- 
pies, from generation to generation, the best 


brains and energies of many men; but ma- 
chinery, for all its marvelous development, 
still lags far behind the skill of human hands, 
and the record yarns were spun by the fin- 
gers of women and girls before the days of 
steam. 

A hundred years ago, Catherine Woods, an 
Irish girl only thirteen years old, spun a hank 
of linen yarn of such tenuity that it would 
have taken seven hundred such hanks to make 
one pound avoirdupois. Seventeen and a half 
pounds of such yarn as young Catherine spun 
would have sufficed to go round the circumfer- 
ence of the earth! 

No machine-spun yarn has ever come with- 
in measurable distance of such an amazing 
achievement, nor is there any 





is a row of wheels from which 
fall endless bands to the draw- 
ing heads, and between them 
hang leaden - colored pipes, 
which open above the ma- 
chines and suck away the 
flying dust. 

The prevalent tones are dim 
drab, with the dead gray of 
naked iron and the silver flash 
of polished steel. But there is 
a note of warmer color, too, 





IN THE MIDST OF AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE 
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extant record that any other 
hand spinner has equaled it in 
Europe or America; yet it 
would seem that the spinning 
feats of the ancient Egyptians 
were still more wonderful. 
Herodotus tells us of a linen 
corselet presented to the Lace- 
dzmonians by Amasis, King 
of Egypt, each thread of 
which commanded admira- 





tion, for, although very fine, 


| 
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it was twisted of three hundred and sixty 
other threads! A later authority, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, describes the incomparable crafts- 
manship in linen taken from mummies. He 
has found it delicate as silk and equal in 
texture to our best cambrics. Five hundred 


and forty threads went to the warp and one 
hundred and ten threads to the weft. 

We may leave our modern miracles of ma- 
chinery, with the hope that some day we shall 
spin again such yarns as went to the weaving 
looms of Egypt five thousand years ago. 


TOM TIGER 
RANGE OUTLAW 


Gy Randall Howard 


In Ten Chapters 


UCK BOWERS decided to send 
B Eddy and Clark back to Wild 

Horse Ranch that night. Clark 
was still too much confused to help 
Eddy prepare for the trip. He could 
not get that last picture of Tom Tiger 
out of his mind—the conquered leader of the 
range outlaws, slinking back to the desert, 
with the heavy chain dragging from his foot. 

‘*Wake up, doc,’’ Eddy said impatiently, ‘‘or 
the dark will catch us out on the desert with 
those two outlaws on our hands. ’’ 

‘‘Outlaws!’’ ypeated Clark, shaking off his 
dreamy inattention. 

‘*Yes, two of Tom Tiger’s gang; we’re going 
to take Flashfoot and Skat back with us.’’ 

Clark wondered how they could ever do it— 
only the two of them on tired horses. His doubts 
were soon answered. The men separated sev- 
eral gentle mares and colts and young horses 
from the herd; then they roped Flashfoot by 
both forefeet and brought him to the ground 
in a somersault. They put on a strong, pinch- 
ing halter, extended the rope between his legs 
and tied it tightly to his tail, so that his head 
was drawn down. They treated Skat likewise. 

Once outside the corral, Flashfoot tried to 
speed away. Eddy easily overtook him and, 
slashing him with his quirt, urged him to a 
still faster pace. The outlaw soon learned his 
lesson. He came to a sagebush, which, with 
his head tied down, he could not leap; as a 
result, he got a hard fall. By careful going, 
however, the two outlaws were able to keep 
up with the swinging trot of the band. Thus 
they covered the distance to Wild Horse Ranch 
in fairly short time. 

‘*Let’s break those two outlaws first,’’ Eddy 
said the next morning. ‘‘Buck will be gone 
maybe a week. You can handle Skat.’’ 

‘*Break him my own way ?’’ 

Eddy laughed. ‘‘Maybe Buck and me had 
better keep charge of the ranch a little longer, ’’ 
he said. 

Clark colored. He knew that he must not let 
himself, in his growing resentment at Eddy’s 
harshness with horses, become too assertive— 
at least not yet. He still had a great deal to 
learn from Eddy Bowers. But although he 
tried not to think of Tom Tiger, those two 
contrasting pictures of the wild horse were 
always flashing before his mind—that first view 
of the range outlaw, in all of his wild nobility, 
and that last picture of the horse, in slinking 
dejection. Clark decided to write frankly to 
Jim Odell, when he sent him the horse list. 

Skat and Flashfoot were isolated in separate 
pens. Carrying only a stiff buggy whip, Eddy 
entered Skat’s pen. The horse, a medium-sized 
bay, with white face from forehead to nose, 
began to dance, and as Eddy slowly approached 
a greenish, fiery look suddenly came into the 
animal’s eyes. His ears dropped back, and he 
showed his teeth; then, with a wild squeal, 
he whirled and shot out both hind feet. 

‘*Skat, you brat!’’ Eddy yelled, jumping 
back, and at the same time hitting the animal 
four or five times with the whip. 


The wild horse changed his mind and, re- | to 


treating, dashed himself recklessly against the 
upright juniper trees that were set deep into 
the ground, and that were woven together at 
the top with strips of rawhide. When Eddy 
advanced again, Skat started to show his heels. 

"The whip cut with a whisking sting—once, 
twice, three times, and the outlaw whirled, 
with head up, toward his enemy. 

‘* That’s the way—face the bandmaster,’’ 
said Eddy. 

The lesson went on until the horse dared 
not show his heels. 

Flashfoot, a high - stepping brown horse, 
strikingly marked with three white feet, was 
more stubborn. Eddy lost his temper when he 
tried to repeat the lesson that he had given 
Skat. He whipped the horse until he was red 
in the face, but Flashfoot continued to kick. 

‘*T’ll show him!’’ Eddy cried. 

Roping the horse by the front feet, he threw 
him with a jolting thud. Every time the horse 
tried to rise he jerked his feet from under him. 
Then he put a halter on Flashfoot and doubled 
the animal into a knot by tying his head to 
his tail. The horse had trouble in getting up, 
and once on his feet he could only twist in a 
dizzying circle. Eddy flaunted a wool sack in 
his face until the horse fell in a daze. 

Then Eddy leaped upon him, and began to 
attach a complicated stiff leather rigging. It 
consisted of bridle and chest surcingle. There 








Chapter Four 


were connecting straps that kept the 
horse from raising his head very far 
or from lowering it or from twisting 
it to either side. From hobble straps, 
buckled low on each hind foot, ropes 
passed through surcingle rings directly 
to the bridle bit. Two other long ropes were 
attached to hobbles on his front feet and passed 
through pulley rings in the surcingle. Eddy 
held those two ropes as the horse got up. 

‘“‘Now do it!’’ said Eddy, with a laugh. 
‘*T don’t care what.’’ 

Flashfoot tried to whirl and kick; but the 
whirl was very sluggish, for the side and top 
and bottom straps held the horse’s neck almost 
stiff. And he tried to kick only once. He was 
caught foul at every move, and soon gave up. 
He stood stubbornly still while Eddy flaunted 
the sack and slapped and pinched him all over. 

** See,’’? Eddy exulted, ‘‘as gentle as a 
kitten !’’ 

‘*But he isn’t tamed; he’s only cowed!’’ 
Clark cried. 

‘“That’s all right; keep him cowed. He’ll 
get Jim Odell his price; that’s all the boss 
wants. ’’ 

Clark was beginning thoroughly to resent 
such slurring references to Jim Odell. How- 
ever, it was hard to tell when Eddy was joking 
and when he was not. Clark told himself that 
he must be careful, must adapt himself, and 
must somehow get on with Eddy. 

Skat proved much easier to handle than 
Flashfoot. Soon Clark had taken entire control 
of Skat’s daily lessons, although several times 
Eddy jumped in with the whip, to curb any 
show of rebellion in the animal. Clark felt 
sorry for the horse, which was fast losing the 
fire and the vim that he had brought from 
the range. But Clark re- 
strained himself; he was 
still Eddy’s pupil, not his 
teacher. When it came time 
to ride him, Skat was so 
cowed and worn down that 
he did not buck. 

Other wild horses came 
in from the pasture, and the 
ranch work continued. Sev- 
eral times Clark mentioned 
the horse list that Jim Odell 
had asked him to send, but 
each time Eddy found some 
excuse for not making it out. 
Finally, Clark decided to 
wait no longer. 

‘*What you doing ?’’ Eddy - 
asked one day out at the 
corral. 

‘* That horse list. You 
never seem to have time.’’ 

““Oh!’’ said Eddy, with 
a sniff. ‘‘Jim Odell didn’t 
mean anything like that. 
He just wanted to write 
something. ’’ 

‘*Just the same, I’m go- 
ing to send it; he asked me 


Eddy studied Clark’s set 
jaw. ‘‘ It’s ninny foolish- 
ness, but if you won’t cry 
I’ll help you. Let’s see— 
sixteen bays, four blacks, 
five roans --’’ 

‘**Migh* «s well save your 
wind,’’ Clark interrupted. 
‘*T’ve about finished. I’m 
working out a grown-up 
list. I’m cataloguing each 
horse just as they do in 
the rogue’s gallery—a sys- 
tem that would hold in any 
court, if it should ever hap- 
pen that horse rustlers —’’ 

‘*Let’s see,’’ Eddy sud- 
denly demanded, and rudely 
jerked the notebook away 
from Clark. ‘‘What—what 
do you know about horse 
rustlers?’’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

‘*Why,’’ exclaimed Clark, 
‘‘vou told me that first day 
about the lava caves and the 
horse thieves! You said that 
several of our best horses 
were missing. What other 
reason could Jim Odell —’’ 
Eddy laughed and slapped 





Clark on the back. ‘‘Why, you big old city 
gawk, you look scared! I oughtn’t to have 
told you.’’ 

Clark noticed that Eddy’s ears were furi- 
ously red, but thought no more about it. He 
explained to Eddy his system: a minute de- 
scription of distinguishing marks, including 
spots, scars, hoof blemishes, mane and tail, 
set of eyes or ears, disposition, peculiarities 
of gait and build. 

‘*No sense in all that trouble,’’ Eddy com- 
mented. ‘‘The boss only wants a rough list— 
for the assessor. ’’ 

That evening Eddy sat down and worked out 
a skeleton horse list. But Clark was not per- 
suaded that the new one was better, for his 
own list was now complete. 

‘*Well, take out those pages of your note- 
book, and I’ll send along your list, too,’’ Eddy 


‘*Tt’ll have to go to-morrow, to get into 
Thursday’s mail, you know,’’ Clark said, as 
he handed over the sheets. 

‘* Ah, cool off! No such hurry as that. There’s 
@ man—er—I’ve got to stay here to-morrow. 
But Buck or me will go down to the station in 
a week or two.’’ 

“I’m going to mail this letter to-morrow, ’’ 
Clark said firmly. 

Eddy tried to joke; he even threatened that 
Clark should not have a horse. But he could 
not shake the other’s determination. The next 
morning Clark caught Skat. 

‘‘Going to crow to Grandma Sears about the 
outlaw you broke?’’ asked Eddy. 

Clark did not reply, for he was proud of his 
achievement. 

‘‘Grandma is some buster himself,’’ Eddy 
said with a laugh. ‘‘Ought to see him twid- 
dling little colts no bigger than your fist. All 
dolled up in baby harness. Grandma has a 
regular horse language. Lets ’em smell the 
harness and everything before he puts it on. 
Learns his horses to fox trot, and to kneel for 
him to get on.’’ 

It was nearly noon when Clark reached the 
stage station. Dad Sears was coming from 
the stable—the same strange little old man as 
before. He still wore only the loose blouse and 
the overalls, many sizes too large for him, 
and the flimsy sandals. 

He invited Clark to dinner. The meal was 
almost over before Clark realized that he had 
been doing most of the talking; Dad Sears only 
asked questions, Several times Clark caught 
the old man’s eyes on him in a searching 
gaze. Clark longed to become better acquainted 
with this interesting old man, and wondered 
why Dad Sears seemed so guarded in his talk. 
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THERE COULD BE NO MISTAKE. IT WAS THE MAN 


WITH THE HOOKED NOSE 
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‘* Did you meet a horseman as you rode 
over?’’ the stage keeper quietly asked. 

‘*No, but Eddy was to see a man to-day, I 
believe. ’” 

‘‘Why did you come down to-day—precisely 
to-day ?”’ 

Clark told about the horse list, and handed 
over the thick letter and several others that 
were to go into the mail. Dad Sears gave a 
start as he glanced at the address on the thick 
letter—in Eddy’s handwriting. -- 

‘*The man you mentioned,’’ Clark asked, 
‘‘what did he look like?’’ 

Again Dad Sears looked at him searchingly, 
but he replied with more than customary frank- 
ness. ‘‘He has a hawk nose and a deep scar on 
his face and his left ear is missing. He said 
he was a horse buyer. ’’ 

The old man puzzled Clark. Thinking to 
draw him out, he began to tell more about the 
capture of Tom Tiger. But the topic seemed 
unfortunate, for Dad Sears unceremoniously - 
rose from the table and left Clark alone. The 
boy did not see him again until he was making 
ready to leave. 

‘*T hear that you sometimes break horses— 
that is, colts,’’ Clark said then. 

The little man smiled. ‘‘Yes, I am train- 
ing several. Would you care to see one of 
them ?’’ 

They walked across to the stable. 

‘*You will pardon,’’ the station keeper said 
as they approached an extension shed that 
opened out into a lot, ‘‘but you will please 
remain here, strictly silent. ’’ 

Clark stood looking through a crack in the 
last box stall. 

‘Cicero, Cicero, Cicero!’’ the little man 
called. ‘‘Come, Cicero, come!’’ 

Clark expected to see one of the colts that 
Eddy had joked about. He was amazed there- 
fore when there appeared in the wide doorway 
a wild-looking, nervous little bay horse, literally 
covered with scars and bruises. 

‘*Halter, Cicero, halter!’’ Dad Sears again 
commanded. 

The horse stepped toward the manger will- 
ingly, without seeming fear. Then Clark must 
have moved, or else the animal scented him, for 
in an instant the horse was the ferocious, cor- 
nered wild animal, trembling, frightened, ready 
to fight to the death. 

‘Steady, Cicero, steady !’’ Dad Sears called 
sharply as he stepped between Clark and the 
horse. But the animal would not quiet until 
the old man snapped his fingers and said in a 
tone of rebuke, ‘‘Shame, Cicero, shame!’’ 

Clark marveled at the commanding power of 
the human voice, for at the words the horse 
flinched as if he had been welted with 
a whip. He stood facing his trainer, 
and his fury slowly ebbed. 

‘Halter, Cicero, halter!’’ Dad Sears 
repeated. 

This time the horse stepped to the 
manger and let his master buckle on 
the halter. 

‘* Splendid, Cicero, splendid,’’ the 
trainer said, and took from his pocket 
a piece of sugar. He gave the horse a 
second piece after the animal had an- 
swered commands to lift both front 
feet. 

‘*He’s been spoiled, beaten shame- 
fully,’’ Dad Sears explained as they 
walked away. ‘‘I’ve had him just a 
week. ’’ 

Clark could not help thinking of 
Tom Tiger. But before he left the 
station the range outlaw was recalled 
to his mind in a still more unpleasant 
fashion. As he gathered up his mail 
he happened to see a gruesome object. 

‘*What’s that?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It 
isn’t —’’ 

The little man quietly took down the 
relic. It was a long, bleached shank 
bone of a horse, to which was attached 
a worn and rusted chain. But the man- 
ner in whicly the chain was secured 
—Clark shuddered. The iron ring at- 
tached to the chain was firmly embed- 
ded in the bone, which had grown 
almost round it in one spot. 

Clark scarcely saw the trail as he 
rode back to Wild Horse Ranch. He 
was living with Tom Tiger, and a 
throbbing resolve was in his heart. 

Although he was late, he found no 
one at the ranch house. As he lifted 
the lid of the cookstove to begin the 
preparation of supper, he caught sight 
of a piece of charred paper, which 
he recognized. Just then Eddy came 
in. 
‘*You lied to me!’’ Clark cried. 
‘* You didn’t send the horse list to 
Jim Odell! You lied!’’ 

Eddy’s anger also flamed, but he 
controlled himself, and began to laugh. 
‘* Don’t let yourself blow up,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What kind of dose did Grandma 
Sears give you, anyway ?”’ 

Clark only pointed accusingly at the 
charred paper. 

‘Oh, that!’’ Eddy replied easily. ‘‘I 
couldn’t pay postage on all that bun- 
dle. I recopied it on thinner paper. ’’ 

Clark sat alone far into the night, 
after the others had gone to bed. He 
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L except one of the em- 

A ployees of the Brownsport 

Coal & Storage Company 
were pluckily fighting the fire 
that had broken out shortly after 
seven o’clock in the morning, and 
that was threatening to destroy 
the entire wharf property of the 
company, including the storage sheds and the 
coal pockets. The exception was Andy Porte- 
ous, the shipping clerk. For the first time since 
he had gone to work for the company a year 
ago Andy had overslept. As he started across 
the bay in his rowboat he could see the smoke 
and flames on the wharf, and, eager to get to 
the scene of action, he pulled at the oars 
with all his strength. He knew that every 
man would be sorely needed, for the Browns- 
port volunteer fire department was not famous 
for its efficiency. 

As Andy pulled in at the end of the wharf, 
Joe Tyler, one of the yardmen, who stood 
holding the nozzle of a fire hose, spied him. 

‘*Well, where have you been all day ?”’ Tyler 
cried. 

Mr. Havens, the owner of the company, was 
standing near by, directing the work of the 
firemen. ‘‘Is this the time you usually show up, 
mornings, Porteous?’’ he demanded sharply. 

‘*I—TI just happened to oversleep this morn- 
ing,’’ Andy explained shamefacedly. ‘‘It’s the 
first time I’ve ever —’’ 

‘*Tt’s the first time you’ve got caught, you 
mean, don’t you?’’ said Mr. Havens. ‘‘If you’d 
been here, the fire might have been discovered 
in time to save the property. ’’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’’ Andy said, ‘‘but I —’’ 

‘*No excuses! I won’t have laggards or liars 
either in my employ. You’re fired!’’ 

Mr. Havens’ face showed the strain he was 
laboring under. Turning abruptly from Andy, 
he hurried up the wharf to the new warehouse. 
The loss of the coal pockets, most of which 
were empty after the demand that had been 
made on them during the winter just past, did 
not trouble him nearly so much as the possi- 
ble destruction of the warehouse, which was 
crammed with supplies that the company’s two 
schooners had brought in from Southern ports. 
Men were gettipg the stuff out as fast as they 
could, but already sparks from the burning 
pockets and the sheds had set fire to the dry 
roof of the new building in a dozen places, and 
smoke was pouring from the windows of the 
loft. If the warehouse burned to the ground, 
the insurance would not cover half the loss. 

Turning away from Tyler and the others, 
who were looking at him curiously, Andy 
started up the wharf with the intention of sur- 
rendering his keys. But when he saw the men 
throwing stuff from the loft into the street 
below he suddenly forgot his bitter disappoint- 
ment over his discharge. He remembered with 
alarm that on the floor below the loft were 
two kegs of blasting powder, received in a 
consignment of freight two days before. 

Mr. Havens, Andy was sure, did not know 
that the powder was there. It was Tyler who 
had ordered the kegs stored there, and Andy 
had checked them as they were brought in 
over the narrow track that ran from the end 
of the wharf over the coal pockets to the doors 
in the rear of the warehouse. 

The rear of the building, exposed to the 
flames advancing from the coal pockets and 
the lower supports of the track, was already 
beginning to catch fire. In the heat a terrible 
explosion would be certain to follow. It would 
mean the death of a score of men. 

Making sure that he had with him the keys 
to the rear doors of the warehouse, Andy ran 
down the wharf to the ladder that led to the 
top of the coal pockets and the track. 

The little car that had been used the day 
before at the pea-coal pockets on the west side 
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of the wharf, where the flames had done the 
most damage, had disappeared, together with 
half of the track that branched off from the 
main trestle on the east side of the wharf. 
Leaping over some burning timbers, Andy 
climbed the ladder and started up the track on 
the east row of pockets toward the warehouse. 
He had thought of trying to reach the powder 
kegs from inside the building ; but he was sure 


that there was not time to remove the litter of | 


bales and boxes that was piled between the 
front stairs and the rear of the building. 

As he stepped along the ties of the narrow 
track, Tyler shouted to him to come back. 
But Andy paid no attention, although a dense 
cloud of smoke and sparks soon enveloped 
him. It was all he could do to distinguish the 
ties beneath his feet; but he kept pluckily on. 

As he realized the awful danger that threat- 
ened the men at work in the loft—that threat- 
ened, in fact, anyone near the building—a 
feeling of horror swept over him. He thought 
little now of the risk to himself; he must get 
the powder out without losing a minute. 

He reached the doors at last, and hurriedly 
fitted a key in the lock. As he was opening 
them he heard, above the roar of the flames, 
indistinct shouts from Tyler: 

‘*Don’t open those doors—crazy—draft!’’ 

Andy had already realized that a draft would 
increase the fire in the building, and so when 
he had let himself in he closed the door 
instantly. Until he was accustomed to the 
smoke and the darkness within he could see 
nothing. Groping blindly, however, he man- 
aged to find the two kegs of blasting powder, 
only a few feet from the door. Hastily carrying 
them out, he set them down on the stone sill 
and then closed the door behind him. 

In each of those iron kegs was fifty pounds 
of powder, and the only safe way to get rid 
of them was to carry them down to the end of 
the track and throw them into the water. He 
could not roll them off the track, for the pockets 
and the trestle timbers below were burning. 
At any cost he must prevent an explosion. 
Stooping over, he grasped one of the kegs 
beneath each arm and started back through 
the smoke and the flying sparks. The task that 
confronted him was to carry a hundred pounds 
a distance of three hundred-feet—no great feat, 
he said to himself. 

But during the few minutes that he had 
remained in the warehouse the fire had gained 
headway alarmingly. Great sparks from the 
burning timbers floated past him and the rank 
smoke filled his eyes and his lungs. He could 
see scarcely three feet ahead. The heat from 
the flames had increased alarmingly; several 
of the ties beneath him were already on fire. 

Before he had covered a third of the distance, 
his face began to feel puffed up and blistered 
and the soles of his feet seemed on fire as he 
stepped cautiously over the charred and burn- 
ing ties. Most of the men were now fighting 
near the warehouse, and the one stream of 
water spared for the burning trestle and 
pockets could not avail much. 

The soft coal in one of the bins had caught 
fire, and the acrid smell of gas choked him. He 
could open his eyes only for a second or two 
at a time. His progress over the ties was 
necessarily slower; yet the need for haste was 
becoming continually more urgent. 

His arms had begun to throb painfully; 
every second the kegs seemed to grow heavier. 
Beneath the weight of that hundred pounds of 
powder his legs were becoming unsteady; he 
was less sure of his step. 

A horrible feeling of nausea and dizziness 
took hold of him. He hardly dared trust himself 


to take another step for 
fear he should miss his 
footing. He might possibly 
save himself from falling 
between the ties; but if 
he stumbled, he could not 
possibly keep his hold on 
both the kegs. 

His strength was 
failing fast, and he 
| doubted whether he 
could hold his bur- 
den until he reached 
the end of the track, 
for his arms were 
already shaking from 
the merciless strain, 
and the kegs were 
gradually slipping 
down to his hips. 





Stopping for a 
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moment, he tried, 

first on one side 

and then on the 
other, to pull them up more closely under his 
arms, but the movement afforded him only 
momentary relief. The dreadful weight began 
at once to straighten his arms again. First 
on his left side and then on his right the kegs 
slipped downward. 

It was only a matter of seconds before he 
should have to let go, he was certain—and 
there were still at least twenty yards to go. 
Scorching waves of smoke and sparks swept 
past him; but with a grim resolve to maintain 
his hold he staggered ahead over the burning 
ties. Presently he had to shift the kegs forward, 
where they got a little support from the upper 
part of his legs—a change of position that 
compelled him to stoop and to proceed with 
bent knees. The keg in his left arm was slip- 
ping, slipping, lower and lower in his grasp. 

Through a rift in the smoke he could see 
that he had a half dozen steps farther to go, 
but he felt that he could not make the distance. 
As he stooped still lower, to rest more of the 
terrible weight on his legs, he thought of 
leaving one of the kegs on the ties, and coming 
back for it when he had disposed of the other 
keg. But he did not dare attempt it, for he 
knew that if he left the powder there not 
longer than a few seconds the heat from the 
burning ties would cause it to explode. 

Clenching his teeth, he resolved grimly to 
keep on until he had exhausted the last ounce 
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SEVERAL 
OF THE 
TIES 
BENEATH 
HIM 
WERE 
ALREADY 
ON FIRE 


of his strength. He managed 
to take another step forward 
and another; and still he 
kept his hold. His trousers were 
smouldering in several places, 
and he could see the burning spots 
grow larger, but the heat seemed 
seareely more painful than the ache 
and cramp of the muscles of his arms 
and back. He stumbled, but by a 
supreme effort managed to keep his 
hold on his burden. Another step 
forward and he had at last reached the end 
of the track. 

The keg in his left arm slipped through his 
grasp and fell with a splash through the 
burned planking at the end of the wharf into 
the water of the harbor. The other, dropping 
after it, was caught by the burning timbers. 
Andy could not have held it a second longer; 
he had used the last ounce of his strength. 

It had scarcely struck the wharf, however, 
when a stream from Tyler’s hose was playing 
on it, and the next instant the man had rushed 
forward and kicked it overboard. 

Andy looked about him, and then, taking a 
feeble step, jumped from the burning trestle. 
As the cool water closed over his head, he felt 
almost as if he should be content not to come 
to the surface again—to sink without torturing 
his wearied body further. But somehow he 
summoned the will power to move his hands 
in the motions of swimming. When his head 
came above the surface, he saw his rowboat a 
few yards away with Tyler at the oars. 

‘*T’d forgotten that we’d stored that stuff 
in the warehouse, Andy!’’ exclaimed Tyler, in 
an awed tone, as he pulled the boy over the 
gunwale. ‘‘Here, lie back and take it easy 
while I get you out of this smoke. ”’’ 

Two weeks later, when Andy had recovered 
from his burns, he found his old job waiting 
for him and a raise in pay. The rear end of 
the warehouse and most of the roof had burned ; 
but Mr. Havens realized that Andy had saved 
the building and the life of everyone in it. 





was secretly starting from memory a new 
horse list. He knew that Eddy had lied. He 
saw it all, now. In trying to be a good fellow, 
he had unwittingly played traitor to Jim 
Odell. He had become a cat’s-paw—to whom? 
Why did Eddy want to keep the horse list 
away from Jim Odell? That night Clark 
dreamed that he was riding Tom Tiger in a 
life-and-death race against Buck Bowers and 
Midnight. 

The next morning Clark asked no questions. 
He caught the first horse he came to, Cloud- 
burst. He meant to ride out through the 
pasture, to confirm and to complete his horse 
list. 

‘*Hold on a minute!’’ Buck Bowers called. 
‘*Kiddy and I can handle the horses now. You’d 
better start in grubbing the willows from Big 
Swamp, and fencing Rattlesnake Cafion.’’ 

Clark tightened his lips but did not reply. 

‘*Yes,’? Buck Bowers added, ‘‘the boss just 
ripped me up. Wrote we’d have to cut more 
hay and make the pasture bigger.’’ 

Clark quelled the rebellion within him. He 
must act cautiously, and give no excuse for 
being ordered off the ranch. Taking an axe 
he rode down the steep rim-rock trail to Rat- 
tlesnake Cafion. Alone in the weird lava gorge, 
he began to cut junipers for the brush fence. 





While resting for a moment, nursing his blis- 
tered hands, Clark happened to look up to the 
green spot just under the topmost rim. He 
instantly remembered what Eddy had said. 
There was a possible secret watering place for 
wild horses. 

Clark again throbbed with his resolve—he 
must save Tom Tiger from his slow death. But 
how? He worked hard for several hours, and 
then quit an hour early, for he had made up his 
mind to return home the other way—through 
the low desert, Tom Tiger’s range. 

Riding in a wide circle, Clark watched closely 
for tracks. At last his patience was rewarded. 
As he approached a part of the desert that was 
cut up by lava ridges, he saw the unmistakable 
trace of a dragging chain. He followed the 
tracks cautiously, and at last came to the brow 
of a ridge. Below, in a little cove, was a band 
of spotted Indian ponies, ordinarily worth no 
more attention than so many fuzz-tailed jack 
rabbits. They were the grass-destroying and 
despised curse of the range. 

Clark was about to ride on, when he again 
beheld that wild-horse vision of his dreams. 
It was Tom Tiger—but what a degeneration! 
There was the same proud flinging of the 
shapely head, the same man-defying snort, 
the same fluffy white mane and tail, the same 


rich iron-gray skin and dark tracing of dapples. 
But the horse seemed pinioned to the earth. 
He had grown thin; he was a mass of bruises 
and scabs. 

‘*‘Some. Indian pony that,’’ said a voice 
behind him, and, turning, Clark was startled 
to see Buck Bowers on Midnight. The fore- 
man seemed to have come mysteriously out of 
the earth. The boy could scarcely control his 
agitation. 

‘*Let’s see if he’s got any devil left in him, ’’ 
Buck Bowers said, and galloped down the 
ridge toward the outlaw. 

Tom Tiger snorted defiantly. He apparently 
recognized, as enemies, the same two horse- 
men that had given him the final chase on 
that day of his capture. With the chain clank- 
ing and flapping round his legs and against 
his side and his head, he dashed away, with a 
surprising burst of speed. 

Not knowing what Buck Bowers would do, 
Clark raced after him. Already Tom Tiger 
was slowing; the trail and the sagebrush were 
splashed with drops of blood. Clark shouted, 
and in that moment it seemed as if the earth 
had opened to the rescue of the harassed 
range outlaw. Tom Tiger was nowhere in 
sight. Clark, following, saw that the trail 
had disappeared in the black opening of a cave. 








The occurrence seemed to disturb Buck 
Bowers, for, whirling his horse, he tried to 
stop Clark. 

‘*Hal hal’’ Clark could not help laughing 
as he dashed past. ‘‘Once more Tom Tiger’s 
left you. ’’ 

‘*Come back here!’’ Buck Bowers called, 
racing after him. ‘‘Where you going? You 
haven’t any business in there! Come back!’’ 

The roof of the cave was high, and Clark 
rode on into the darkness. He was thinking of 
turning back, when just ahead he saw a circle 
of light, where there was an opening in the roof 
high overhead. Clark caught a sudden glimpse 
of Tom Tiger; but the stallion, whistling a 
defiant recognition, clattered farther on into the 
darkness. Clark jerked up his horse. He was 
burning with the thought that again Tom Tiger 
had recognized him as a pursuing enemy. 

Just then a movement in a dark corner 
caught Clark’s attention. Turning, he saw a 
man sitting humped over on a horse, evidently 
trying to avoid being seen. There could be no 
mistake. It was the man with the hooked nose 
and the left ear missing—the ‘‘horse buyer’’ 
whom Dad Sears had described. 

In the other direction Buck Bowers was 
riding up on Midnight at racing speed. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PRINCE LICHNOWSKY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


NYONE can put stuff into the ground; 
what counts is getting stuff out. 


The Seasoned Traveler shuns the Horse that 
Stumbles, 

The Bed that Creaks, the Table-mate who 
Grumbles. 


OU do not have to go to France to dig 
yourself in. The garden will do just as well. 
URING the first year of the operation of 
the Federal farm-loan system about 2800 
associations, with an average membership. of 
twenty, were formed. That means that about 
56,000 farmers became borrowers. The total 
amount advanced has been $80,000, 000. 


HIS spring, for the first time in many 
years, works of fiction are second rather 
than first. Of the 1562 books announced by 
fifty publishers 321 deal with the war. There 
are 257 works of fiction. Books on religion and 
theology, of which there are 110, stand third. 


GRICULTURAL experiment stations 
have proved that one third of an acre.is 
a large enough vegetable garden for a family 
of six persons. That allows for putting the 
vegetables in rows far enough apart to permit 
using a horse in cultivating. But a lot of that 
size provides potatoes enough for early use only. 
HE most sincere and delightful verses are 
those written by a poet to his love; for 
example, a contributor to Punch dedicates these 
touching lines 
TO MARGARINE: 


Whether the years prove fat or lean 
This vow I here rehearse: 

I take you, dearest Margarine, 
For butter or for worse. 


HE bronze statue of Frederick the Great 

that the Kaiser presented to the United 
States some years ago has been removed from 
its place near the war-college building in Wash- 
ington and packed away in a cellar, where it 
will remain for the present; and the chances 
are that this present will be one of the longest 
presents ever known. 


VERY housewife who read the announce- 

ment that there were millions of pounds of 
butter on vessels that have recently been sunk 
must have sighed. One ship that had 80,000 
boxes, or 4,500,000 pounds, from Australia was 
sunk near the English coast, but fortunately 
it was in water so shallow that much of the 
butter was saved. 


OT long ago The Companion told the story 
of Brother Joseph Dutton’s work in the 
leper colony of Molokai—a work to which he 
has now given thirty-seven years. The latest 
message that he sends to the world is that the 
lepers of Molokai have bought three thousand 
dollars’ worth of thrift stamps as their contri- 
bution toward saving the civilization from 
which fate has forever cut them off. 
LEDGER of sixty years ago, kept by a 
merchant in the State of New York, gives 
the retail price of eggs as fifteen cents a dozen, 
butter twenty-two cents a pound, potatoes 
fifty cents a bushel, and so on. But on the 
other hand, the farmer had to pay far less for 
labor and for feed for his hens and cows. Some 
food supplies cost more then than they cost 
now, as, for example, sugar, which was eleven 
cents a pound. 
ODIA COLE of Centropolis, Kansas, aged 
eleven years, took his faithful little dog and 
set forth one Saturday to win the Liberty bond 
that the county superintendent offered to the 





hundred and won the bond. As a result of the 
competition, Franklin County has saved many 
thousand dollars’ worth of grain and other 
food. But how about the little dog? We hope he 


| received a Liberty bone of the largest denom- 


ination, full of marrow and rough with gener- 
ous transgressions of the Food Administrator’s 
commands. e 3° 


VOICES IN THE WILDERNESS 


E spoke three weeks ago of the ex- 

V V traordinary ‘‘memorandum’’ of Prince 
Lichnowsky, German ambassador to 

Great Britain before the war. Since then the 
whole text of the memorandum has reached 
this country. We wish to quote some of the 
significant passages that deal with the respon- 
sibility of the German government for the war. 
Speaking of the treaties intended to concil- 
iate British and German interests in Africa 
and in Mesopotamia, —treaties that he and Sir 


| Edward Grey negotiated, but that the Berlin 


government found one excuse or another for 
not approving, —Prince Lichnowsky says: 

If those treaties had been signed, all doubt 

of the possibility of Anglo-German codpera- 
tion would have disappeared, ... We needed 
neither alliances nor wars, but merely trea- 
ties that would protect us and others, and 
that would guarantee us an economic de- 
velopment for which there has been nos 
precedent in history. We could even have 
approached the question of the limitation of 
armaments and should have had no need to 
bother about the confusions of Austria. . 
We have followed, not a German, but an Aus- 
trian, dynastic policy. Our future does not 
lie in Poland and Belgium, in France and 
in Serbia. That is a reversion to the Holy 
Roman Empire, to the aberrations of the 
Hohenstaufen and the Hapsburgs. Central 
Europe is medievalism. ‘Berlin to Bagdad” 
is a cul-de-sac. 

He discusses the events of July, 1914, and 
reaches these three conclusions: 

1. We encouraged Count Berchtold to 
attack Serbia, although no German interest 
was concerned, and the danger of a world 
war must have been known by us. 

2. Between July 23 and July 30 we 
rejected British proposals of mediation, 
although Serbia under Russian and British 
pressure had accepted almost the entire 
ultimatum, and although an agreement about 
the two points in question could easily have 
been reached. 

3. On July 30, when Count Berchtold 
wanted to give way, we, without Austria’s 
having been attacked, replied to the mere 
mobilization of Russia with an ultimatum, 
and on the next day we declared war —al- 
though the Czar had pledged his word that 
while negotiations continued not a man 
should march. 

In view of these indisputable facts it is 
not surprising that the whole civilized world 
outside Germany attributes to us the sole 
guilt for this world war. 

He speaks authoritatively of the ‘‘decisive 
conyersation’’ at Potsdam on July 5—which 
other Germans say never took place—and de- 
clares that all the personages in authority 
agreed to support Austria to the utmost 
against Serbia, and added that there would 
be no harm done if war with Russia should 
result. ; 

Concerning this fateful meeting he is cor- 
roborated by Dr. Miihlon, a former director of 
the Krupp works, who, owing to his dissatis- 
faction with the course of Germany during the 
war, resigned and went to live in Switzer- 
land. Dr. Miihlon learned from Herr Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach himself that after 
the Potsdam conference the Kaiser had de- 
clared that he would make war if Russia 
mobilized, and from Dr. Helfferich that the 
Kaiser’s visit to Norway was only a ‘‘blind’’ 
and that he was ready to hurry back as soon as 
affairs had progressed satisfactorily. He writes: 

The deportations in Belgium, the system- 
atic destructions in France, the accentuation 
of the submarine war and the torpedoing of 
hospital ships have so degraded the governors 
-of the German Empire that I am convinced 
that they are disqualified forever for the 
elaboration and conclusion of a sincere and 
just agreement. . . . The triumph of the 
methods by which Germany has conducted 
the war militarily and politically would 
constitute a defeat for the ideas and the 
supreme hopes of mankind. 

Truth is the agent that will destroy the care- 





ful structure of lies and deceit and coercion with 
which the German rulers have thus far held the 
allegiance of the people. There is not a single 


person who killed the most rats in Franklin | Count in the Allied indictment of Germany 
County, That day Jodia and his dog got sixty- | that Prince Lichnowsky and Dr. Miihlon do 
four rats. The next week they made it an even | not support; not as enemies of their country, 





but as enemies of those who have dragged their 
country through the mire of dishonor and the 
filth of brutality and cruelty. Only a few dare 
as yet to lift their voices in protest; but if the 
iron grip of the military machine were loosened 
by a stinging defeat in the field, we should be 
astonished to see how many Germans are dis- 
illusioned and disgusted by what they have 
learned of their rulers. A whole nation cannot 
sink to the depths in which the Hohenzollerns 
and their sword-bearing ‘‘nobility’’ dwell. 


oe ¢ 
ARE WE OVERCLOTHED ? 


EDICAL men tell us, and our own 
bodily experience supports them, that 
some of the most common ailments of 

civilization are caused by our too highly refined 
diet. If we ate more coarse foods—if we left 
the insoluble and indigestible constituents in 
our foodstuffs instead of removing them—we 
should suffer less from digestive disturbances. 
Our savage ancestors ate the skins of fruit and 
swallowed the bran with the grain; and they 
were sturdy persons who had excellent teeth 
and who knew nothing about the vermiform 
appendix. 

Now some members of the medical profession 
are urging that something analogous is to be 
learned in respect to clothing. Men and women 
who live in the stormiest climates, in regions 
where the extremes of heat and cold are great- 
est and the changes most violent and sudden, 
are the sturdiest and most efficient. The great 
mass of the people who live in those regions 
have not so many changes of clothing that 
they can adapt their dress closely to the 
weather, and so they go clad much the same 
in summer and in winter. Among civilized 
races the women are less subject to maladies of 
the throat and nose and are less frequently 
attacked by pneumonia than men are, although 
the women wear much thinner clothing than 
men wear and expose the neck and upper chest 
more freely. 

If anyone doubts, they say, that women are 
less troubled by colds, coughs and catarrh than 
men, let him notice the difference between the 
size of the man’s handkerchief and the size of 
the woman’s and see which uses a handker- 
chief the more frequently, and how. Men 
swathe themselves against the severity of the 
weather. Women do not. They go out in zero 
weather in the thinnest of shoes; their skirts 
are short, and their ankles and shins are pro- 
tected only by gossamer stockings. Even in 
winter they appear outdoors with a big V of 
bare skin at their necks. 

Those, they add, who still doubt, that 
women’s comparatively light clothing is one 
reason why they are so free from the disorders 
that men try to escape by loading themselves 
with heavy clothing should explain the fact 
that of a winter evening the sisters of a family, 
clad in thin shirt waists, will be comparatively 
comfortable in a moderately heated room, 
whereas the brothers will complain of the cold, 
notwithstanding their heavy underwear and 
their thick woolen coats. 

So runs the argument; have the men another 
lesson to learn from ‘‘the weaker sex’’ ? 


o 9s 


IS GERMANY BANKRUPT? 


BOUT two years ago we were told by an 
A American correspondent who had been 
in Germany that Herr Havenstein, 
president of the Reichsbank, had admitted to 
him that if the war debt of Germany reached 
100, 000,000,000 marks it would mean bank- 
ruptcy, but that he had added that the war 
would be over before that vast sum was 
reached. It has now been reached and passed, 
and the War is not over. War credits amount- 
ing to $31,000,000,000 (about 124,000,000, 000 
marks) have already been granted, and have 
been met almost wholly by war loans or by 
note issues. From the first it has been the 
German policy not to raise much money by 
increased taxation. The taxes are already so 
high that an increase would be a serious matter 
for any government to propose, and, moreover, 
Germany has always counted on a victory so 
complete that its vast war expenses could be 
collected as indemnities from the conquered 
nations. Poor as Russia is in cash, the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty binds its government to pay a 
huge indemnity. The terms of the demand 
have not been published, but it is believed in 
Moscow that the amount is more than four 
billion dollars. Consider what would be de- 
manded of France or Great Britain or the 
United States if they, too, were conquered. 
The question of the bankruptcy of Germany 


therefore is not to be determined merely by | 





wealth. We must know first how the war is 
going to end. According to strict principles of 
accountancy, Herr Havenstein’s prediction is 
already verified. The debt of Germany is so 
large that the interest on it, added to the 
usual imperial budget before the war and 
the inevitable pension charges, would consume 
nearly if not quite half of the national income. 
Until now a large part of the interest on the 
earlier loans has been met out of the proceeds 
of the later loans, and it appears that the 
need for money has been so great that no 
arrangements for a sinking fund have even 
been considered. 

While the war lasts and the people are willing 
to take the unsecured paper currency of the 
empire at its face value there will be no crash. 
The Southern Confederacy financed itself dur- 
ing the last year of the war on a great deal 
less wealth per capita than Germany has at 
command. We must not delude ourselves, there- 
fore, into thinking that Germany will have to 
stop fighting because it is technically bankrupt. 
But when the War is over, and the extraordi- 
nary shifts of war-time economy are no longer 
possible, there must be an accounting. Unless 
Germany can fill its treasury with huge in- 
demnities from its conquered foes it must 
choose between wholesale repudiation of its 
obligations — which would mean robbing its 
own people of the greater part of their wealth 
—and a system of taxation so burdensome as 
to make commercial expansion and even life 
itself difficult to the point of utter discourage- 
ment. That is why the war party gives free 
rein to its rapacity; why it demands indemni- 
ties and commercial concessions of every sort 
when it has the power; why it has robbed 
Belgium and northern France and Poland of 
almost the whole of their portable wealth; 
why it annexes whole countries in the east and 
threatens to exact still more from its western 
enemies in case Germany shall be victorious. 

Having thrown nearly half its national 
wealth—which was estimated in 1914 at about 
$80, 000, 000,000—into the fire of war, Germany 
dares not stop fighting until it has wrenched 
enough wealth from its enemies to replace 
what it has consumed. , 

On our part, unless we are willing to pay 
the debts of Germany out of our own pockets, 
we cannot stop fighting until we have won a 
real, a decisive, victory. 


oe 
THE YANKEE ENGINEERS 


W te have scarcely begun to get into this 
war; nevertheless, we may be per- 
mitted to observe with a little thrill of 

modest pride that wherever our boys in khaki 
or in blue have had a chance to show the stuff 
that is in them they have done no discredit to 
the flag they fight under. Our navy has done 
some things that have won the warm approval 
of their British comrades, who know what is 
what upon the water if anyone does. Our 
aviators have been praised and decorated by 
those connoisseurs in gallantry, the French. 
Our infantry and artillery have done the things 
they have been called upon to do in a dis- 
tinctly workmanlike way. We have a warm 
spot in our hearts for them all; and yet perhaps 
we may be pardoned for taking especial pride 
in the Yankee engineers, who have twice 
helped to save the day at the most critical point 
in all the long battle line in France. 

Those engineers, we know, were not rated 
as fighting men; it has been their business 
to build, repair and extend the great system 
of extemporized railway on which supplies 
and ammunition are hurried to the front. 
They were so engaged in the salient that 
Gen. Byng drove into the German lines be- 
fore Cambrai last fall, when the Germans 
delivered a counter-blow that almost crushed 
in that salient. The British line was in confu- 
sion; it was not strong enough to withstand 
the attack. The Americans threw down their 
instruments and their tools, armed themselves 
from the dead and wounded, —for they carried 
no arms themselves,—and in the desperate 
fight that followed, stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the British troops until reinforcements 
came up and checked the German rush. It 
was a gallant piece of work, and the men who 
fell in fight were among the very first of our 
new army to die for the cause of liberty and 
democracy. 

Again last March, when the Germans in their 
great drive beat Gen. Gough’s army before St. 
Quentin and threatened to push aside its shat- 
tered ranks and break completely through to 
Paris and to victory, a corps of Yankee engi- 
neers were caught in the rush of the disaster. 
They did not run; they did not even retreat 
very far. They were armed this time and they 


comparing its liabilities with its national | kept together; and when Gen. Carey hurried 
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up and began to scrape together that nonde- 
script brigade, formed of the odds and ends of 
all sorts of military units, with which he ham- 
pered the German advance until the French 
came to his aid and closed the gap in the 
line, the Yankee engineers formed an active 
and a useful part of his improvised force. 
Carey’s exploit was one of the most picturesque 
and thrilling of the war; it is gratifying to 
know that some of our American boys had a 
share in it, and bore themselves so well that 
they won the special thanks of the British 
officers in command. 


aan 
CURRENT EVENTS 


RAGER CASE.—On April 25 the grand 

jury returned indictments against twelve 
persons for the murder of Robert Prager, and 
against four policemen, who are accused of 
malfeasance in making no attempt to disperse 
the mob or to prevent the hanging of Prager. 

e 

ONGRESS.— On April 29, after a long 

debate, the Senate passed the Overman 
bill, which gives the President extended powers 
to ‘‘codrdinate .and consolidate’’ executive 
bureaus and agencies. The vote was 63 to 13. 
The bill gives the President powers that Con- 
gress has hitherto insisted on retaining ; among 
other provisions it authorizes him to organize 
aircraft production under a single responsible 
head. ——On April 25 the House passed the 
bill that puts men who have reached the age 


of twenty-one since June 5 last into the draft | 


list. It was then sent to conference. —— The 
Senate passed the bill that provides housing 
for war workers, particularly at the new 
shipyards by means of an appropriation of 
$60, 000, 000. * 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—Mr. Gutzon 
Borglum, who, at the President’s request, 
made an investigation of the aircraft situation, 
has reported that nearly a billion dollars has 
been wasted without any practical results of 
value. He declares that Gen. Squier, recently 
relieved as head of the service, was deceived 
by subordinates and manufacturers, and de- 
mands a judicial investigation of the activities 
of the Aircraft Board and of a ring of aircraft 
manufacturers who, he believes, have been 
guilty of ‘‘colossal profiteering,’’ and of con- 
duct ‘‘ unfair, unjust and, in the nation’s 
emergency, criminal.’’ The Secretary of War 
has promised to undertake an investigation of 
Mr. Borglum’s sensational charges. 
se] 
IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY. — 
On April 30 twenty-nine persons, Hindus, 
Germans and Americans, convicted of conspir- 
ing against British authority in India, were 
given jail sentences and fines in the Federal 
Court at San Francisco. The prisoners included 
the staff of the German consulate in that city. 
One of the Hindu defendants shot and killed 
another during the progress of the trial, and 
was in turn shot by a court officer. 
eo 
HIN A.—The Shanghai Gazette publishes 
a statement that the Chinese government 
has agreed to certain demands by Japan, in- 
eluding the control of Chinese police, expedi- 
tionary forces, arsenals and dockyards by 
Japan, and special financial and mining privi- 
leges for the same country. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has declared that no negotiations have 
occurred except concerning codperation against 
the common enemy,—Germany,—and that no 
agreement has been made that will not lapse 
at the end of the war. 
eS 4 
RELAND.—The government had not pre- 
sented its home-rule measure to Parliament 
on May 1; there was said to be wide difference 
of opinion in the cabinet concerning the pro- 
visions of the bill. The government has post- 
poned the inauguration of conscription in 
Ireland, and it is possible that both conscrip- 
tion and home rule may be temporarily aban- 
doned. —— Mr. Edward Shortt, member for 
Newcastle upon Tyne, succeeded Mr. Duke as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Shortt is a 
Liberal. ° 


USSIA. — A dispatch from Copenhagen 

reported that a counter - revolution had 
broken out in Petrograd, and that the Czare- 
vitch Alexis had been proclaimed emperor, 
with the Grand Duke Michael as regent. The 
report was said to have come from Finland; 
it was not confirmed up to May 1.—— The 
White Guards of Finland, supported by Ger- 
man troops, defeated the Red Guards near 
Viborg, and took the town of Tavastehus. — 
Germany has made a very characteristic de- 
mand on Russia. It insists that all able-bodied 
German or Austrian prisoners of war now in 
Russia be sent home at once, and proposes in 
return to release only sick and incapacitated 
Russian prisoners held in Germany, the healthy 
Russians being kept for enforced labor. It was 
reported that the Germans had threatened to 
seize the city of Petrograd if the demand was 
not presently complied with. 





(From April 25 to May 1) 


This was another week of terrific fighting, 
principally on the comparatively narrow front 
east and south of Ypres. The Germans, uncom- 
fortable in the narrow salient they had driven 
into. the Allied line west of Armentiéres, de- 
termined to take the British and French posi- 
tions on the high ground to the north of that 
salient—Mont Kemmel, Mont Rouge, Scher- 
penberg and Mont Noir. Fresh divisions were 
brought up, and a tremendous attack in force 
was launched at Mont Kemmel; no less 
than 125,000 men were used over a front of 
five or six miles. Mont Kemmel was gallantly 
defended by a smaller force of French, but it 
was taken by storm on April 26, and Berlin 
claimed that 6000 prisoners were captured. 
The Germans extended their line to Locre, at 
the foot of Mont Rouge, but every attempt to 
push it farther met with a bloody repulse. On 
April 29, indeed, the French were back in Locre. 

In front of Ypres itself the Germans made 
a succession of very powerful frontal attacks, 
but the British stopped them all, with severe 
losses to the enemy. 
When this record closed 
the British line was still 
two miles east of Y pres— 
where it was in the fall 
of 1914—and did not seem 
to be seriously threatened. 
Unless the Germans can 
take the heights of Mont 
Rouge and Mont Noir the 
Ypres salient need not be 
abandoned. There were in- 
3 dications, however, that 
aom. rocer v.e.xeves fresh troops were coming 
up, and that there were 
to be renewed assaults on 
the Allied positions, both in the vicinity of 
Ypres and farther south round Lens and Arras. 

There was less hard fighting in the Somme 
battlefield, but the British reported that they 
had retaken the village of Villers-Bretonneux, 
and the French fought their way back into 
Hangard. German attacks at various points 
along this front were all repulsed. American 
troops in considerable numbers have taken over 
a part of the Allied line east of Amiens, and 
on May 1 they repulsed a heavy German attack 
near Villers-Bretonneux. During the week 122 
Americans were honored with the French 
croix de guerre, for conspicuous bravery. 

The Interallied War Council met at Ver- 
sailles on May 1; it was believed that important 
mnilitary decisions would be made. 

Two of the three guns that have been bom- 
barding Paris have been destroyed by French 
airmen, but three more are said to have been 
built and sent to the front. An Allied airman 
dropped bombs on a train full of ammunition 
for the Austrian big guns, and destroyed it. 

There appears to be less likelihood of an 
immediate Teutonic offensive in Italy. The 
spring has been a hard one in the mountains, 
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Commander of the 
Zeebrugge raid 


and snow on the hills and flooded rivers have | 


impeded any Austrian activity. Instead of get- 
ting German reinforcements from the west, 
the Austrians have had to let most of their 
present German support go to fill the gaps 
caused by the losses in France and Flanders. 

Constantinople announced the capture of 
Kars, in ‘Transcaucasia, by the Turks, together 
with 860 Russian guns. 

London declared that reliable reports from 
Belgium made it certain that the port of Zee- 
brugge was effectually blocked ; the commander 
at Zeebrugge, Vice Adm. Schroeder, has been 
superseded. 

The steamship Orissa, carrying 57 Y.M.C. A. 
workers to Europe, was torpedoed April 28. 
All except three of the crew were saved. 

Washington learned that Germany had com- 
pleted six ‘‘ supersubmarines’’ of 1500 tons’ 
capacity and a cruising radius of 10,000 miles, 
and that six more were being constructed. 

The situation between Holland and Germany 
became less tense ; it was reported that Holland 
would allow Germany to send limited quanti- 
ties of sand and gravel over its roads and 
canals to be used for road building. There is 
still a good deal of uneasiness in Holland lest 
Germany is only seeking a pretext to invade 
and annex that country. 

Lord Rothermere has resigned as British air 
minister, and his brother, Lord Northcliffe, 
is to retire as chairman of the British mission 
to the United States and director of propa- 
ganda. Baron Rhondda, the food controller, 
has also resigned. Sir William Weir was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Rothermere. 

There is still a good deal of unrest and dis- 
sension in Austria- Hungary. The German 
party blames the young Empress Zita for the 
Emperor’s peace letter to France written last 
year, and it is reported that her mother, the 
Princess Maria Antonia of Parma, was ordered 
to leave Austria and remain away as long as 
the war lasted. 

Stockholm reported that Austria had ap- 
proached Italy with regard to making peace, 
and there was also a rumor that the Pope 
intended to make an appeal for peace on Whit- 
sunday, May 19. 

The Austrian premier, Dr. von Seydler, 
resigned, for the second time, finding the 
domestic situation increasingly difficult. 








“First of all it must 
be United States” 


Every boy should know that his first step 
in being a good business man is to be a good 
purchaser. Buying wisely is one of the chief 
secrets of wealth and success. 


Keep this in mind when you are buying new 
tires for your bicycle. Be sure first of all, 
that the tires are United States—made by the 
world’s largest rubber manufacturers and the 
oldest bicycle tire makers in America. 


You can find any kind ofa tire you want in 
United States Tires—12 different treads from 
which to choose. Each is made for a particu- 
lar purpose—to give longer service, greater 
value or easier riding. Ask your dealer to show 
you United States Tires; then pick out the 
tread or style that suits you best. 


United States 
Cycle Tires 


are Good Tires 


Three of the most popular United States Tires for 
bicycles are the Heavy Service Traction Tread, all white 
rubber; the United States Chain Tread, white rubber 
with black tread; and the United States Cord, made 
just like the celebrated United States Royal Cord Auto- 
mobile Tire. The famous G. & J. Clincher Tires are 
also one of the United States family. 


Ask to see these tires at your dealers. 


The Usco Tread Tire for Motorcycles is a long- 
mileage tire, resilient and speedy. 





Be sure it is United States 
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MIKKO THE SQUIRREL 
A Passamaquoddy Indian Legend 
By Arthur Guiterman 


IKKO the Squirrel, his tale I rehearse, 
Whose morals are doubtful, whose lan- 
guage is worse. 


When fresh was our world from the Manitou’s 
hand, 

When Gluskap the Mighty was lord of the land, 

Before there was wisdom in Mowene the Bear, 

Or timorous caution in Wapoos the Hare, 

Or Ahdook the Red Deer had learned to be 
fleet, 

Or snowshoes were fixed on the Caribou’s feet, 

Or Askook the Serpent was swift in attack, 

Or lances defended the Porcupine’s back, 

Or, frighting the Minnows, that helmet of dread 

The Kingfisher’s war bonnet grew on his 
head,— 

The terror of beasts and the terror of men 

Was Mikko the Squirrel who dwelt in the 
glen! 


For iong-toothed was Mikko and ruddy of hair, 

As fierce as the Panther, as huge as the Bear; 

And, leaping and pouncing and snapping his 
tail, 

He ravaged the forest, he ravaged the vale. 

The wilderness shivered when, savage and 
grim, 

He uttered his war cry of “Chim, chim, chim, 
chim!” 


Now Mikko the Squirrel was swollen with 
pride; 

And out from the forest he sallied and cried, 

“Oh, come in your prowess and come in your 
might! 

O Gluskap the Feeble, I dare you to fight!” 

Then Gluskap the Mighty strode forth on the 
plain ; 

He seized upon Mikko, who struggled in vain; 

In spite of his anger, relentless and calm, 

He stroked him and stroked him with finger 
and palm, 

He stroked raging Mikko, the ruddy of hue, 

That smaller and smaller and smaller he grew, 

Till even the Marten that dwells in the tree, 

Ay, even the Rabbit, is greater than he! 


Then gently said Gluskap, “Small Brother 
of mine, 

Your food be the seed in the cone of the pine; 

The fruit of the hazel I give you to eat; 

The nut be your quarry, the acorn your meat. 

And since you are wrathful, to lessen the smart 

That impotent fury shall breed in your heart, 

I charge you, when angered at beast or at man, 

To say, ‘Chim, chim, chim, chim!’ as fast as 
you can!” 


So Mikko the Squirrel, the jest of the Jay, 
As small as the smallest that once were his 


prey, 

Still chatters and scolds from his perch on the 
limb 

And utters his war cry of “Chim, chim, chim, 
chim!” 


























His manners are awful, his language as bad, 
But vain is the fury of Mikko the Mad! 
le < 
SNOWBALLS AND RUBBISH 

LITTLE heap of rubbish—sticks, grass, 
cobs, an old bottle and a rubber shoe 
—lies on the ground in early spring. It 
is all that is left of a snowball that the 
children rolled last February when a 
warm wind blew up from the south. 
They started it by pressing together a big handful 
of snow. Then they merely kept the ball going. It 
gathered up its own material, and before long it 

was so big that they could scarcely see over it. 

When they got through rolling the ball they 
looked back to see the path—round the corner of 
the barn, down into a ditch and up the other side, 
to the left to avoid a pile of brush and to the right 
to keep away from an old peach-tree stump. Some- 
times the ball had become lopsided, and then there 
was a crooked path indeed ; and wherever the ball 
rolled there it gathered its material. Part of it was 
snow, of course, but much of it was rubbish—how 
much the children did not know at the time, but 
the bright sunshine was sure to lay bare every- 
thing that had gone into it. 

How much like a life is the snowball. How many 
times the pathway of life goes down into the ditch 
and up the other side. How many times we turn 
aside for the stumps and the stones that we see 
ahead. How many times we think the going is 
better in some other direction than the one that 
God is pointing out to us, and we wander and 
leave the straight way untrodden. Wherever we 
go we gather what makes up what we are in the 
end. If our pathway leads to bad companionship, 
to gambling places and saloons, we gather into 
our characters and into our souls the cobs and 
bottles and rubber shoes. We gather things that 
reek with weakness, immorality and sin, and the 
rubbish pile brings shame in the end. It may not 
all show at the time, but in that day when the Sun 
of Righteousness shall shine upon us the white 
covering of snow shall melt away and leave our 
rubbish heaps bare before every eye. 

Which is your life, a real snowball or a heap of 
rubbish held together with a little snow? The life 
of the snowball is not very long at best. What will 
be revealed when the sun shines and everyone 
turns to see what is inside your heart? 
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MATHEMATICS, HIGHER AND 
APPLIED 

ROM the top of the stepladder, Miss 
Susan Wright nodded a warm welcome 

to her new, young neighbor. 
“Come right in, Mrs. Carroll, you 
and Mary Frances,” she said. “I can’t 
offer you the highest seat, because I’m 
occupying it myself, but you can have your choice 
of any of the others. Give Mary Frances the black- 
cat holder to play with; and I’ll just go right on 

with my stint, if you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Carroll established Mary Frances in a cor- 
ner of the big sofa and gave her the black-cat holder 
from its nail by the fireplace. Then she looked up 
with a sympathetic sigh. 


“Oh, don’t you hate hanging curtains?” she | 


cried. 
Miss Susan’s shrewd gray eyes twinkled. 
“I’m tempted to say I do, specially this kind. 


| Do what you will, they act like all possessed; no 
| two of them come out the same in spite of your 
| measuring. But when I apply a mite of mathe- 
matics, you see I really don’t mind at all.” 

Mrs. Carroll’s pretty eyes, so like little Mary 
Frances’s, opened wider with surprise. At college 
she had specialized in mathematics. 

“What do you mean, Miss Susan?” she asked. 

“Nothing very mysterious. I only mean, when I 
think of the months of comfort I get out-of the 
house when the curtains are up, a morning of 
fussy work isn’t much price to pay, after all—not 
even if I have to run a mite of a tuck up here under 
the frill to make this one even.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Carroll responded. She was silent a 
moment, absently flirting the black-cat holder 
before the crowing Mary Frances. Then she said 
hesitatingly,— for she was new to Old Haven,— 
“Miss Susan?” 

“Ma’am?” Miss Susan responded, stopping half- 
way in the tuck under the frill. 

“T just wondered. Do you do it always that 
way? Is that why you were so ‘easy’ when the 
| boys raced through your chrysanthemum bed? I 
scolded. They broke down my special favorite; 
and they had no business tearing through our 
yards even if it was hare and hounds.” 

“That was Benny and Joey. You see, I like the 
little fellows. We’re real good friends. They’ve 
done a lot of little errands for me, first and last. I 
calculated a handful of chrysanthemums was a 
small price to pay.” 

“T see,’”’ Mrs. Carroll answered slowly. 

She stayed till the curtains were hung and Miss 
Wright had descended to everyday level. They did 
not mention mathematics again. But the subject 
must have lingered in young Mrs. Carroll’s mind, 
for on her way home she spoke suddenly: 

‘“Mary Frances, I don’t care whether you ever 
study higher mathematics or not, but I mean that 
you shall understand applied mathematics,— Miss 
Susan’s kind,—and your mother is going to try to 
qualify to teach you.” 
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THE SAGA OF SNYG AND WIIG 


IMES printed in prose form are a standard 
R resource of the humorous reporter. Usually, 

after the first surprise of catching the hidden 
lilt, it ceases to be very amusing; but there are ex- 
ceptions. Mr. Frank M. O’Brien in his Story of the 
Sun in Munsey’s Magazine has recently recalled 
to attention a classic example. It was written by 
Samuel A. Wood, for many years the weather and 
ship-news man of the Sun, who is said to have 
invented the rimed news story, and who has 
certainly never been surpassed in it. Here it is, 
heading and all; perfectly good ship news, and a 
thrilling modern saga: Snygless the Seas Are— 
Wiig Rides the Waves No More—Back Come 
Banang Men—Skaal to the Vikings! 

While off the Honduranean coast, not far from 
Ruatan, the famous little fruiter Snyg on dirty 
weather ran. Her skipper, Wiig, was at the helm, 
the boatswain hove the lead; the air was thick; 
you could not see a half-ship’s length ahead. The 
mate said: 

‘Reefs of Ruatan, I think, are off our bow.” 

The skipper answered: 

“You are right; they’re inside of us now.” 

The water filled the engine room and put the 
fires out, and quickly o’er the weather rail the seas 
began to spout. 

When dawn appeared there also came three 
blacks from off the isle. They deftly managed 
their canoe, each wearing but a smile; but, clever 
as they were, their boat was smashed against the 
Snyg, and they were promptly hauled aboard by 
gallant Capt. Wiig. 

“We had thirteen aboard this ship,” the fearful 
cook remarked. “I think we stand a chance for 
life, since three more have embarked. Now let 
our good retriever, Nig, a life line take ashore, 
and all hands of the steamship Snyg may see New 
York once more.” 

But Nig refused to leave the ship, and so the 
fearless crew the lifeboat launched, but breakers 
stove the stout craft through and through. Said 
Capt. Wiig: 

“Though foiled by Nig, our jig’s not up, I vow; 
I’ve still my gig, and I don’t care a fig—I’ll make 
the beach somehow!”’ 

And Mate Charles Christian of the Snyg (who 
got here yesterday) helped launch the stanch gig 
of the Snyg so the crew could get away. The gig 
was anchored far inshore; with raft and trolley 
line all hands on the Snyg, including Nig, were 
hauled safe o’er the brine. 

Although the Snyg, of schooner rig, will ply the 
waves no more, let us hope that Wiig gets another 
Snyg for the sake of the bards ashore. 
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ESCAPING FROM INTERNMENT 


FRENCH observation officer gives in the 
A Atlantic Monthly a vivid picture of his es- 
cape from Holland. He had twice before 
attempted to escape, and on that account special 
precautions were taken to guard him. 

He occupied a room on the second story of an 
old and very high building. The windows, heavily 
barred, looked on a garden twenty feet below, and 
a steel grating, locked by a chain and padlock, had 
been erected in front of the door. An officer per- 
sonally locked this grating and kept the key. The 
guard, in addition, consisted of a noncommissioned 
officer and twelve men. The room above the pris- 
oner’s served as a guardhouse; the one below was 
occupied by the doctor on duty. Two armed senti- 
nels stood guard at the door and two others were 
stationed in the garden under the windows. The 
walls were thick, and of the four windows only 
one could be opened at the bottom. 

Through friends, the prisoner obtained a rope 
and a saw and began work on the bars of the 
available window. He could work only at night, 
for during the day he was free on parole, and 
under obligation not only not to escape but also 
not to prepare to escape. Every evening he re- 
ported to the officer on duty, who returned to him 
the written pledge that he surrendered every time 
he went out. After that he was at liberty to pre- 
pare his flight. It took him fifteen nights to saw 
the bar in two. 

It happened that when the prisoner returned to 
his room at nine o’clock every evening the officer 
accompanied him and then went to arrange the 
night guard. The Frenchman thought that by quick 
action he might be able to reach the garden before 
the guards came down from the room above. 

So one night, at nine o’clock, when the officer 
had left him to go upstairs, the prisoner ran to the 
window, pulled the bars aside, arranged the rope, 
opened the shutters and slipped through the small 
| opening. He slid down the rope. In the room below, 








the doctor was reading his paper with his back to 
the window. He half turned round, but saw noth- 
ing and returned to his paper. The prisoner had 
reached the roof of an adjoining building when he 
noticed two soldiers at the window of another 
building staring at him. They shouted and roused 
the guard. Instantly the French officer ran to the 
edge of the roof, jumped into a tree, fell to the 
ground, and running across the garden gained 
the wall and climbed it. As soon as he reached the 
street he rushed to the house of a friendly Hol- 
lander, who kept him concealed for four days, 
until the police, believing that the Frenchman had 
left the city, relaxed their vigil somewhat. Then 
the Hollander and his guest spent two weeks in a 
small house in the country. 

From that place the officer was able to go aboard 
a boat without being seen. He was first hidden 
in a locker, where he remained fourteen hours 
closeted with ropes, paint pots and cordage. After 
the boat got under way he was taken to a small 
storeroom into which he climbed through a trap- 
door; for as all vessels underwent a thorough 
search just before leaving the Dutch waters, it 
was necessary to take every precaution. For that 
reason the officer unbolted a metallic plate that he 
felt beneath his feet and, crawling through a hole, 
sat for five hours astride the cylinder inside of 
which the screw shaft revolved. When he knew 
by the rocking of the boat that it was at sea, he 
came out. On the following day he arrived in 
London. 
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IN ANY WAR GARDEN 











Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

“Tin cans and roots and worn-out 
boots, 

And brickbats, all in a row.” 











MR. PEASLEE ON THE CHURCH 
MILITANT 


66 HAT minister, Hyne,’”’ observed Mr. Peas- 
lee reflectively as he watched a tall, young 
man who was going down the village street, 

“has got more’n one way of appealin’ to a pusson’s 

finer feelin’s. He’s a man I approve of—Mr. Wills 

is. If he can’t get a man into the fold one way, 
he’ll try ’nother. Take Otis Budsnap, for instance.” 

Mr. Hyne regarded Caleb from under his griz- 
zled thatch of eyebrows. 

“TI wish you’d try to talk sense, Caleb,” he said 
with surly disapproval. “Ote Budsnap and finer 
feelin’s is a combination I ain’t ready to swaller, 
even from you.” 

“It happened last Wednesday-night meetin’,”’ 
went on Mr. Peaslee evenly. ‘‘You know how Ote 
Budsnap and some of them young larrikins that’s 
led round by him have been gettin’ in the back 
seats of the vestry with the one idea of makin’ as 
much noise and confusion as they could. Wal, the 
last Wednesday night that ever was, a passel of 
them critters, with Ote Budsnap amongst ’em, slid 
into the back seats, same’s common, and started 
to scuff their feet and cough and snap their 
fingers.” 

“T’ve kind of wondered,” said Mr. Hyne glumly, 
“‘why Mr. Wills has stood it so calm. He’s got a 
kind of sot-looking mouth and chin.” 

‘‘He’s got a grip, too,” said Mr. Peaslee placidly. 
“For p’ticulars, consult Ote Budsnap. To come 
to the point, though, that night Mr. Wills got 
through standin’ it calm, and them critters hadn’t 
more’n fairly got started enjoyin’ themselves when 
he got up and started for the back of the room. 
He took about four steps gettin’ there, and he took 
them pretty lively. When he passed me he twitched 
my coat and motioned with his thumb to’rds the 
door, so I got up and started. 

“‘Whether he got Ote by the collar or by the ear, 
I couldn’t make out clear, but whichever it was, 
Ote came out of there ’sif there’d been a pair of 
hosses hitched to him, and he went through the 
door the same way, with the minister right behind 
him, shovin’ him along. 

“When they got outside, the minister never let 
Ote stop, but kep’ him goin’ right down by the 
brook into that little holler you can’t see from the 
road. Mr. Wills motioned with his head for me to 
hang back, so I did, a little, but I heard most of 
what took place, and even made out to see a little. 

“T s’pose if ever a man got a thorough lickin’ 
and a change of heart, all inside of two minutes, 
Ote Budsnap was the man. The minister didn’t 
waste a minute tellin’ Ote what he was goin’ to do; 
he jest went ahead and done it, and when he got 
done Mr. Wills stepped along to where I was,—he 
might have been breathin’ a speck faster than 
common, and he wiped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief,—and he told me to go down and look 
after Ote. 

“So I stepped down where Ote was, and found 
him leanin’ over the fence and cryin’ like a baby. 
I was kind of scared when I saw him cryin’, for 
a grown man don’t cry less’n there’s somethin’ 
really the matter with him. I took holt of him as 
gentle as I could, and s’I, ‘Where be ye hurt most, 
Otis?’ I says. ‘I’ll fetch Dr. Kimball —’ 

‘“When I said that,” continued Mr. Peaslee, 
“Otis lifted up his head and looked at me. ‘I ain’t 





hurt none to speak of,’ s’he, ‘and I don’t need any 
doctor,’ and then he bust out cryin’ again. 

“*Wal,’ s’I, ‘if you ain’t hurt, what in tunket 
are you cryin’ and carryin’ on for?’ 

“*Wal,’ s’he, ‘it’s what the minister said to me. 
Every time he’d hit me he’d tell me how wrong 
*twas for me to act the way I’d been doin’, and 
*fore long he got me to feelin’ sorry ’bout the way 
I’ve acted. That’s what the matter is,’ he says. ‘I 
ain’t hurt bodily—I’m teched.’ 

“And’‘ when a critter like Ote Budsnap is 
‘teched,’’? Mr. Peaslee concluded, “I’m willin’ to 
b’lieve two things—that he’s got finer feelin’s, for 
one, and that the new minister’s got a way of 
gettin’ at ’em, for another. What do you think, 
Hyne?” 
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WHY SOAP CLEANSES 


[' is often curiously interesting to know pre- 
cisely why things we have always taken for 
granted are so. It is like making a wholly new 
discovery. For example, we all know that soap 
takes off dirt, but how many of us know how it 
acts? 

The cleansing power of soap, says Prof. Alexan- 
der Findlay in Chemistry in the Service of Man, 
depends on its physical as well as on its chemical 
qualities; its most important property is that it 
lowers the surface tension of water. Everyone 
knows that when water is brushed over a greasy 
surface it does not wet the surface evenly but 
breaks up into a number of separate drops, as if 
each little drop were surrounded by a thin elastic 
skin. The force that keeps the water in the form 
of a drop is called surface tension. If we reduce 
the surface tension sufficiently the water will 
spread out over the greasy surface and wet it. 
That is what dissolving a little soap in the water 
does. Soap enables the water to come into close 
contact with even a greasy surface. 

There is another property of soap solutions that 
plays an important part in the cleansing process 
—the power of emulsifying oils and fats. When 
you vigorously shake any oil with water the oil 
breaks up into a large number of droplets, and 
takes on a milky appearance. That condition is 
not permanent; in the course of a few minutes the 
droplets of oil run together to form larger drops, 
which then collect as a separate layer on the sur- 
face of the water. The milkiness thus disappears. 
If, however, instead of shaking the oil with pure 
water you shake it with water that contains a little 
soap, the droplets into which the oil breaks up are 
much smaller; and they do not run together and 
form a separate layer when you allow the mixture 
to stand. The oil is permanently emulsified. 

That is what happens when you use soap in 
cleansing a greasy surface to which dust and other 
dirt so readily adhere; the film of grease breaks 
up owing to the emulsifying action of the soap 
solution, and you can then readily wash it away. 
The removal of dirt is also facilitated in a mechan- 
ical way by the lather or foam that the soap 
water forms—another result of the lowering of 
the surface tension of water. 
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THE BLOOD-RED BATTLEFIELDS 
OF FRANCE 


CORRESPONDENT at the front vividly de- 
A scribed in the London Times last summer 
the transformation that time and the effacing 
hand of nature had worked on the devastated 
battlefields of France, where the fighting was 
fiercest. The valley of the Ancre, he says, was 
hideous last year (1916), when the trickle of the 
stream ran from one half-stagnant pool to another 
through a brown waste of shell-kneaded earth; but 
now it is all waving rushes, dotted with meadow- 
sweet and hemp, agrimony and purple loosestrife. 
In Aveluy Wood the riven tree stumps stand out 
against a background of acres of red rosebay, and 
so it is all over the battlefields of a year ago. 

“An old legend says that roses never grow so 
red as over a hero’s grave. I think it must be true 
of poppies. Norfolk poppyland itself can show no 
braver fields of scarlet than these year-old battle- 
grounds, and, although it may be only fancy, it 
seems that the sheets of color are richer and more 
unbroken where the fighting was the most des- 
perate.” 

Since he wrote those words the tide of war 
has swept once more over the tragic valley of 
the Ancre. Perhaps when nature has her way 
again the poppies will bloom redder than ever 
in that altar land of France. 


o < 


PHILOSOPHER’S TEA 


N his book about Noble Dames and Notable 
Men of the Georgian Era, Mr. John Fyvie tells 
an amusing incident, the hero of which was the 

absent-minded Adam Smith, who then was tutor 
to the nephews of Lady Mary Coke, and who later 
became famous as the author of The Wealth of 
Nations. 

Mr. Damer, it appears, called one morning on 
the Scottish philosopher just as he was preparing 
his breakfast. As they talked together the learned 
man took a piece of bread and butter in his hand 
and, after rolling it round and round and round, 
popped it into his teapot and poured the boiling 
water upon it. 

Damer watched in quiet amusement without 
drawing attention to this peculiar proceeding, and 
presently he had his reward; for, when Adam 
Smith poured himself a cup of this queer concoc- 
tion and drank a swallow or two, he remarked 
quite innocently to his visitor that it was the 
worst tea he had ever tasted. 


oS 


CONJURING WITH HUMOR 


HE famous orchestral conductor, Dr. Rich- 

ter, is blessed with the precious faculty of 

keeping his temper under strong provocation 
and of recovering quickly from irritation whenever 
he yields to it; that has naturally been a great 
help in his dealings with his great orchestra. At a 
rehearsal, according to the Manchester Guardian, 
one of the musicians made a mistake. 

“No!” cried Dr. Richter. “It goes so [humming], 
rum-tum-tarum |!” 

, — the same player made another mis- 
ake. 

“No! No! Rum-tum-tarum!” corrected Dr. 
Richter excitedly. 

At athird mistake he momentarily lost patience. 
“Why do you make so many slips, Mr. Green?” 
he shouted. Then instantly, with all his habitual 
good humor, he added, smiling, “Ah, I know why 
it is—you like to hear me sing!” 
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Words :. yon ‘Burnham ‘f ‘Bryant - . Music by Efizabeth Rheem Stoner 


Some-times the world’s a - sleep 


And I 


Come creeping o’er the hill. 


so soon Whenall the winds are 


can see the lit - tle moon 


It looks so small and scared and white, 
Mysteriously 


?~——___—__ =— #p 





A TOY A DAY 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


- O, I won’t play with you, Elizabeth 

N Bennett,’’? said her brother Tom 

crossly, ‘* ’cause there isn’t one single 

thing to play with, so there!’’ And he sat 
down heavily on the porch step. : 

Elizabeth looked at all the things that were 
scattered about on the big, comfortable porch. 
There were automobiles and dolls and soldiers, 
and more dolls, and military tents, and doll 
furniture, and a train with a fine, long track, 
and a doll house and dishes and dolls and 
games and puzzles, all mixed up together. 

‘*T don’t wonder!’’ she said fretfully. 
“*There’s nothing to play with; you’re right. ’’ 

‘*Having a happy time?’’ called Mrs. Ben- 
nett from the doorway. 

‘*No!l’’ answered Tom shortly. ‘‘How can 
we when there’s nothing to play with?’’ 

Mrs. Bennett started to say something; then 
she noticed the litter on the porch. 

‘*T’ll be back here in ten minutes,’’ she said 
briskly, ‘‘and I expect to find everything that 
is on this porch put away—every single thing 
except toys that have something to do with 
laundry work.’’ Then she hurried upstairs. 

‘*Now, whatever does she mean?’’ asked 
Tom, much puzzled. 

‘*T don’t know, ’’ sighed Elizabeth, ‘‘but we 
might as well clean up the porch, anyway.’’ 

They began picking up the toys and ‘carry- 
ing them into the hall closet. 

‘Oh, I know!’’ cried Elizabeth gayly after 
her second trip. ‘‘She means leave out the 
doll tubs and wringer and clothes basket and 
everything like that. Say, Tom, when she 
comes back let us ask to have a wash day! 
I’m sure that will be fun. ’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I’ll save out my 
wagon, and maybe I can collect the laundry. ’’ 

When Mrs. Bennett returned at the end of 
the ten minutes she found the porch cleared. 





DRAWN BY ELEANOR WEEDEN 


The way I feel in 


And cov-ered up my head. 


had stayed And half creeps soft- ly 





‘** Dear moon,”’I cry, ‘don’t be 
on™ 





AND I MOVE WITH DOLLY VARDEN TO OUR CORNER OF THE GARDEN 


‘‘Of course you may have a wash day,’’ she 
replied in answer to the eager questions of 
the children when they gathered round her. 
‘*That’s just what I meant. Take all the 
washing things and go out under the big tree. 
Tom will cart the things in his wagon, and he 
ean deliver water and soap and bluing in the 
same way. But wait a minute,’’ she called as 
the children started off; ‘‘see this list I have 
written? I am going to tack it up on the 
nursery door, and after this you are to play 
with only one kind of toy each day. Then you 





bed WhenI have just put out 





the light 


It seems half wish - ing 


out. 


ee 


a-fraid,No bo-gies are a- bout.” . . 


MOVING DAY 


BY MARY LEE DALTON 


Moving day is very trying. 

All the morning Ive been flying 
Round and round, so very busy 
That my head is fairly dizzy. 
First I had to wipe the dishes — 
That was by my mother’s wishes. 
Then I ran a dozen races, 

Here and there to many places, 
Doing errands for my mother, 
First of one kind, then another. 


When the morning chores were 
over, 
Then I called to little Rover,— 
Small he is, but very trusty, 
Curly hair he has, and rusty,— 
And I’m sure that he’ll be proving 
Very helpful when I’m moving. 
Moving is not for the others — 
Father, mother, and my brothers; 
Just myself and Dolly Varden 
To our corner of the garden. 


won’t have a chance to say you’re tired of | All the nicest of my playthings, 


things, when you really have so much. ’’ 
The children looked at the paper and read: 
A toy a day keeps trouble away. 

Monday—wash and iron. 
Tuesday—clean house and repair furniture. 
Wednesday—cook and bake. 
Thursday—build bridges and make boats. 
Friday—keep school. 
Saturday—take a trip. 


They found playing with one set of things 
a day so much more fun than the old haphazard 
way that they have gone by that list ever since. 


|All of Dolly’s new and gay things, 
|All the tools for garden working — 
|For our play will not be shirking — 
All of these I get together 

In the merry Maytime weather; 
For I’m very sure that Maytime 
Is another name for playtime, 

And I move with Dolly Varden 
To our corner of the garden. 
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You Can See 
What Bran Does 


Try It for a Week 


Women want good 
complexions. 


They want spirits 
and vivacity. 


Men want, above all, 
to keep fit. 


Then why neglect 
one great essential — 
the daily bit of bran ? 


That’s Nature’s 
laxative. 


Now a Luxury 


Bran used to mean a 
gritty, tasteless food. It 
doesn’t now. 


Pettijohn’s—the new- 
day bran food—is a lus- 
cious cereal dainty. The 
bran flakes are hidden. 


It comes to all as a 
morning delight, yet it 
brings all the bran effects. 


When you know what 
bran does yot: will never 
go without it. 


It is the inner cleanser. 
It offsets the clogging 
effects of fine food. It ends 
the need for irritating 
drugs. 


Try it one week in this 
delightful form. See the 
good cheer it generates. 


You will want every 
week like that one, we be- 
lieve 


Order a package now. 


Pettijohn 5 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 
55% Wheat Product — 20% Oats 


Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent Gov- 
ernment Standard flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour in 
any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
ORS 


HE CANCER MYSTERY.— It is well known 

that the occurrence of cancer varies con- 
siderably in different localities and in different 
| occupations. In The Cancer Problem: A Statis- 
| tical Study, Mr. Charles E. Green of Edinburgh, 
in attempting to find something that will explain 
| the difference in frequency, has cr itically exam- 
ined the local distribution of cancer in different 
districts, especially in Scotland, and the conditions 
that prevail in those districts. He finds that can- 
cerous districts, as a rule, are particularly asso- 
ciated with the use of coal as fuel, whereas the 
| noncancerous districts burn wood or peat. Thus, 
| in Nairnshire, which has the highest mortality 
from cancer in Scotland, the deaths for the last 
ten years are confined to a definite area, and the 
rest of the county (one hundred square miles) is 
entirely free. In the cancerous area coal is the 
chief, if not the only, fuel, but in the noncancerous 
area peat is universally used. The same thing is | 
true of other parts of the country. In the Orkneys, 
which as a whole have a cancer mortality slightly 
above that for Scotland, Stenness has a cancer 
death rate of one in forty-two from all causes, and 
peat is the only fuel; but in Sanday, where coal 
alone is burned, the cancer death rate is one in 
nine from all causes. But there is one anomaly. 
In Birsay and in St. Andrews, in the Orkneys, the 
cancer mortality is virtually as great as it is in 
Sanday, yet peat only is burned. Investigation 
showed that the peat used in these two districts is 
peculiar, being hard and stony and having « high 
content of sulphur-like coal. From those and other 
facts the author concludes that cancer is more 
likely to occur in families where the fuel contains 
a large proportion of sulphur. 


| 
| 
| 


HE GREAT CHIMNEY IN TACOMA.— 

Japan no longer has the tallest chimney in the 
world. The distinction now belongs to Tacoma, 
Washington, for the ©so.ano 
new chimney of the z 
Tacoma Smelter Com- — 
pany, completed in De- 
cember, according to 
local reports is 572 feet 
10 inches high, or 2 feet 
and 10 inches higher 
than the great concrete 
chimney of the copper 
smelter at Saganoseki, 
Japan, described in this 
column on February 
28. The walls of the new 
chimney are of brick, 
and are about 5 feet 
thick at the base and 13 
inches at the top. The 
foundation is 103 feet 
in diameter, andthe in- 
side diameter is 40 feet 
at the base and 25 feet 
at the top. Like the 
great chimney at Sag- 
anoseki, Japan, the 
new one in Tacoma 
is part of a smelting 
plant, and was carried to so great a height in 
order to convey the poisonous fumes to an alti- 
tude where the winds will dissipate them, so that 
near-by vegetation will not suffer. 





THE SMELTER STACK 
AT TACOMA, WASH. 


ROCESSIONARY CATERPILLARS.—An ex- 
cellent example of the charm and novelty of 
the writings of the late Henri Fabre, the .famous 
French entomologist, is his account of the proces- 
sionary caterpillar of Europe from The Storybook 
of Science. When they are on a campaign, be it 
on the tree that bears the nest or on the ground 
passing from one pine to another, certain cater- 
pillars march in a singular fashion that has given 
them the name of processionaries, because in fact 
they march in a procession, one after the other, 
and in the finest order. One, the first one,—for 
among them there is perfect equality,— starts on 
the way and serves as head of the expedition. A 
second follows, without a space between; a third 
follows the second in the same way; and so on 
until all the caterpillars are in line. The procession, 
numbering several hundreds, is now on the march. 
It defiles in one line, sometimes straight, some- 
—— winding, but always continuous, for each 
caterpillar touches with its head the rear end of 
the preceding caterpillar. The procession describes 
on the ground a long and pleasing garland, which 
undulates to the right and left with unceasing 
| variation. When several nests are near together 
and their processions happen to meet, the spectacle 
attains its highest interest. Then the different 
living garlands cross one another, get entangled 
and disentangled, knotted up and unknotted, and 
form the most capricious figures. But the encounter 
does not lead to confusion. All the caterpillars of 
the same file march with a uniform and almost 
grave step; not one hastens to get before the 
others; not one lags behind; not one makes a 
mistake. Each one keeps its place in the rank and 
scrupulously reguiates its march by the pace of 
the one that precedes it. The file leader of the 
troop directs the evolutions. When it turns to the 
right, all the caterpillars of the same line, one after 
the other, turn to the right; when it turns to the 
left, all, one after the other, turn to the left. If it 
stops, the whole procession stops, but not simul- 
taneously; the second caterpillar first, then the 
third, fourth, fifth, and so on until the last. They 
would be called well-trained troops that, when | 
defiling in order, stop at the word of command 
and close their file. They have gone far away from 
their nest. It is time to go home. How can they 
find it, through the grass and underbrush and over 
all the “obstacles of the road that they have just 
traveled? They spread on their road a carpet of 
silk; they walk on nothing but silk. They spin 
continually on the journey and glue their silk all 
along the road. In fact, each caterpillar of the 
procession can be seen alternately lowering and 
raising its head. In the first movement, the spin- 
neret, situated in the lower lip, glues the thread 
to the road that the procession is following; in 
the second, the spinneret lets the thread run out 
while the caterpillar is taking several steps. Then 
the head is lowered and lifted again, and a second | 
| length of thread is put into place. Each caterpillar 
| that follows walks on the thread left by the pre- 
| ceding caterpillar, and adds its own thread to the 














| silk, so that in all its length the road passed over 

| is carpeted with a silky ribbon. It is by following 
that ribbon that the processionaries get back to | 

| their home without ever losing their way, however | 
tortuous the road may be. 
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CAANDLER SIX) 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 





First Quality Has Put 
Chandler in First Place 


EN men talk of fine cars selling at medium 

prices they now speak first of the Chandler. 

Because, for five years, the Chandler has been such 

a good car, so well built, so dependable in its service 

on the road. And because now, so distinctly, it 
offers extraordinary value. 

The most distinguished feature of the Chandler 
Six is its marvelous motor—Chandler-designed and 
Chandler-built—which, through five years of refine- 
ment without radical changes, has been developed 
to a point approximating perfection. 

The life, pick-up, power and endurance of the 
{ Chandler motor have been a revelation to thousands 
of experienced motorists. 

The Chandler motor is mounted in a really great 
chassis, and Chandler bodies offer an attractive 
range of choice. 

SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1675 Convertible Sedan, $2295 


Convertible Coupe, $2195 Limousine, $2895 
(AU prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


Choose Your Chandler Now 
Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. Write us for catalog today 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York. Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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BRUSHES sv 


WHITING-ADAMS BATH BRUSHES were not in the wonderful Baths of Roman Cara- By 
calla. Sutro has it all over him, he has them, Mermaids declare that then add zest and 

tonic effects to bathing. WHITING-ADAMS HAIR BRUSHES made of the best bristles x 
2% and wear a tev Strengthen, make the hair vigorous and luxuriant. 


“i re, Whiting-Adams Trade VULCAN Mark a 
Rubber Cemented SHAVING BRUSHES = *-\) 


. Se The butt ends of bristles are immersed in Strictly Pure Rubber in aplastic (| 
y tate, and vulcanized hard as granite. The bristles cannot be pulled out, and * 4 
the holding parts of these brushes cannot be overcome. 











‘a ais a. Send for Illustrated Literature, Department H- he ee 
= John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston, U.S.A, °429)\!)) fy 
R Brush ee for Omer. 100 Years 7 me. 
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Either pin illustrated made with any 3 letters 
yi and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
A Sliver plate 16¢ ea., $1,560 doz. Sterling 
silver, 30% ea., $3.00 doz. Over 350 
Y attractive designs In our 1918 catalog. 
9 =a today for free copy. High grade Pins Pp 
id Rings—College, HighSchool, Society. “* 


lactory- ~direot-t 80" BASTIAN on, CO., 420 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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- RES tee , Horns, Wheels, J Particulars of The Hayes Method for 
eo and for = ——- is proving 20 sme 
usu ~ cessful, sen ree on application 
. L Biel mo bait but te to P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
exactly what you need. ae, os at you ‘} Ask for Bulletin Y-184. 


get our prices, terms an: eA Te 4 
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Wanted Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 


























Gave It to Me!” 


Shudder 


BALL BEARING 


Youngsters drive it 10 to 12 miles an hour. Tilting 
board operates car by merely —" weight from 
one foot to other. A coaster, too. reat outdoor 
fun for kiddies. Makes stronger, happier chil- 
dren. Another New One in the Janesville Line is the 


Best coaster wagon ever made. Built of seasoned 

ash and steel. Stands hard knocks. Ball-bearing 

wheels just like an automobile! Speedy, too. Just 
“scoots” along. Your boy wants one. 


Both sold by toy shops, hardware and department stores. 
If not in your town, write us direct. Send for particulars. 


2s Yeore of Vehicle y JANESVILLE 
Is Back of The gf PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 59, Janesville, Wis. 
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Hear’ This? 


There is no longer any need for you to hear 
imperfectly, for straining to hear or being con- 
spicuous in any way. er a quarter million 
deaf people are now hearing clearly with the 
Acousticon. And since the perfecting of our 
new 1918 Acousticon—smaller, better and just 
as strong as ever, it is no more noticeable than 
in the above picture. 

There is no need, either to take any of these 
statements without proof. We have always 
been willing to prove what the Acousticon will 
doin each individual case, without a cent of 
expense te the user. That’s the reason we have 
over a quarter of a million enthusiastically 
Satisfied customers now. 

Just write us saying, “I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.’’ We will send you, delivery 


1918 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ DICTOCRAPA No Deposit 
Free Trial [DicroceaPh] NoExpense 


All we ask is that you give ita fairtrial in your own 
home and amid familiar surroundin; en there 
can be no doubt of whether it improves your he 

If it does not do so, we want it back without a cent 
- expense to you for the trial, because we know it 

is d business policy to have none but satisfied 
an s—That’s the only kind 





| him playing cards, and she took his hand while 








we now have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1367 Candler Bldg., N.Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 

















Is Your Glove Stitt a 


Put a little 3-in-One Oil on 
fingers and palm and the lea’ 
becomes ms rY pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 
glove will last twice as long. 

3-in-One makes base ball 


cover and 


Id longer. 
fasteners, etc. 
Not sticky or greasy. 


FREE ==: —t Ry A be 


5. -in- ar 
dictionary, THREE -IN-ONE OIL 
C0.,165AIG. Broadway, New York 
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“MY COUSIN” 


Catherine the Great of Russia, for she never 
allowed her dignity.as an empress to make 
her less kindly and considerate toward her friends, 
court officials or servants. 

If her pen became bad, says Mr. Joseph McCabe 
in The Romance of the Romanoffs, she would 
scribble on and tell her correspondent that she 
did not have courage to trouble a valet to bring 
a@ new one. On one occasion she went out of her 
room to find a valet for that purpose. She found 


A SINGULARLY good-natured sovereign was 


he ran for a pen. She rose at five or six o’clock 
every morning and would often light the fire her- 
self. One morning when she had done this she 
heard shrieks and curses up the chimney, and 
realized that a sweep was at work in it. She hastily 
put out her fire and asked the man’s pardon. 

But she had a temper— quick, hot and gusty, 
fierce while the storm lasted, but soon over. She 
was aware of this weakness, and on guard to a 
creditable degree against the impulsive fits of 
anger, which made her unlike her normal self. 
With humor and understanding, she differentiated 
this secondary and troublesome self, and used to 
speak of it as “my cousin’—a cousin whom she 
frankly admitted to be no credit to the family. 
Once, after she had sharply scolded an ambas- 
sador, she overheard one of her secretaries saying, 
“What a pity she loses her temper!” A short time 
afterwards the young man was summoned to her 
room, and fell upon his knees before her, expect- 
ing dire punishment. She smilingly handed him a 
diamond snuff box, and quietly advised him in 
future to take a discreet and soothing pinch when 
he was tempted to criticize. 

A French collector of court anecdotes, Jean La 
Rue, has given another instance of “‘my cousin’s” 
behavior. In an unusual access of rage, Catherine 
one day administered a ringing box on the ear to 
a@ young lady, ordinarily high in her favor. The 
girl had ventured to tell the empress that an older 
woman, also a favorite and one of longer standing, 
had, through unworthy malice and the use of her 
influence, procured the unjust disgrace of a young 
ofticer who had offended her by a jest at the ex- 
pense of her domineering habits. The girl, on re- 
ceiving the blow, dropped instantly to her knees 
and turned her head sidewise to present the un- 
boxed ear, exclaiming: 

“Perhaps one ear deserved punishment for the 
pain I have given Your Majesty in criticizing a 
friend. Nevertheless, the truth is the truth, even 
if you must box the other!” 

The courtiers held their breath at her temerity, 
but Catherine was pleased with her boldness. ‘‘My 
cousin” was banished, and the empress, recover- 
ing her composure, herself lifted the culprit to her 
feet, pardoned her, and, in time, restored to his 
rank the officer she had championed, and whom 
she afterwards married. 


Go < 


CAMPHOR—NATURAL AND 
ARTIFICIAL 


AMPHOR, one of the most familiar of sub- 
stances, has been produced for many cen- 
turies in Japan, Borneo, Formosa and other 

regions of the Far East. It occurs chiefly in the 
leaves of a species of laurel tree, the Lawrus 
camphora, from which it is obtained by distilling 
the leaves or other parts of the tree in a current of 
steam. The camphor, being volatile, passes over 
with the steam and can be condensed in cooled 
vessels. 
Camphor, says Prof. Alexander Findlay in Chem- 
istry in the Service of Man, has long been a highly 
valued substance on account of its therapeutic 
and disinfecting properties, but in the past forty 
years the demand for it has very greatly in- 
creased owing to its use in the manufacture of 
celluloid and of explosives. Japan had, therefore, 
a valuable source of revenue in the virtual mo- 
nopoly of the production of camphor through its 
possession of the plantations of the camphor tree 
in Formosa. The extent of these plantations was 
very greatly increased in the years following the 
Russo-Japanese War, and the monopoly Japan 
possessed it sought to exploit to the utmost. 
But the substance had long attracted the atten- 
tion of chemists, and in spite of the difficulty of 
the problem they at last unraveled its molecular 
constitution, and in 1903 prepared the compound 
synthetically. Two years later synthetic camphor, 
identical in all respects with the substance pro- 
duced in the camphor tree, was placed on the 
market in competition with the natural product. 

But the Japanese camphor plantations have 
hitherto escaped the fate that befell the planta- 
tions of madder, and, so far as can be foreseen, 
they are not likely to suffer great disaster. The 
reason for that lies in the scarcity and the high cost 
of the raw material that must be used in the manu- 
facture of camphor. The source of the raw mate- 
rial is oil of turpentine, an essential oil produced 
in trees that belong to the different species of pine, 
and that not only is restricted in quantity but also 
is subject to increase in price. The synthetic cam- 
phor, therefore, has not displaced the natural, but 
it has prevented an excessive rise in the price of 
the compound. 

od 


ADVICE ABOUT BABIES 


ROM a number of essays by school children 
a Red Cross visiting nurse has gleaned some 
strange admonitions on the care of the baby. 
Some of them, which the American Red Cross 
Magazine has printed, are as follows: 
Don’t let the baby suck its thumb, for there 
might be a fly on it and it would get the disease of 
the fly. 
Don’t rock the baby, as it will toss its brains. 
If a baby gets beer every «lay, it won’t grow very 
large, and it won’t be good in school. 
Rocking is not good for it; for it makes them 
sick and stiff. 
Bad habits are easily made by the mothers, and 
the babies get wise to it. 
If you give the baby alcohol, it will lose one 
half pound every year and will become drunk 
when it is old. 
Never lift it up by the arms, because it will place 
them out of place. Never, never, never pick up the 
baby by the arms whatever. 
The public owes the baby as follows: Pure air 
and sunshine; pure, cool, fresh, free-flowing air 
at night; its own private, sufficient covering of 
fluffy, porous materials, and the chance to become 




















a perfect man or woman. 


OUNTAIN PEN 


WATERMAN'S 
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Keep the Letters Going and 


Coming with 


"Tres world is alive with handwritten communications. 


Post Offices are handling more mail than ever before. 
The task of writing letters is made easier by the use of 


Waterman’s Ideals. 


and responsive. 


You do not have to sit beside an inkwell 
to write with this pen—write anywhere. 


It is always ready 


Waterman’s Ideal is in harmony with the 


times because it encourages letter writing, saves time and 


eliminates wastes. 


Think what a necessary convenience it is 
to our boys in the service and away from home. 


For your- 


self, you can make use of the added daylight hours by writing 
your personal letters while sitting on the porch, or in the 


shade on the lawn. 


The letters of today should be well done 


in ink, with a smooth writing Waterman’s Ideal as they will 
be put away among the cherished keepsakes for the years 
to come. Your hand can be exactly fitted with a Waterman’s 
Ideal in the type and size and with the point that you prefer. 


Everywhere, at the Best Stores. 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


Folder on request. 


Buy the genuine. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York. 


115 So. Clark St., Chicago 
179 St. James St., Montreal. 41 Kingsway, London, W.C. 3Rue Monsigny, Paris. 


24 School St., Boston. 
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17 Stockton St., San Francisco. 
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Leading Teachers 


generally speak against 
the use of coffee by 
students of school age. 


POSTUM 


provides a delightfully 
wholesome drink in 
place of coffee, and being 
wholesome and without 











drugs is free from all of 


coffee’s harm. 


Why not suggest Postum 
to mother? 













Don’t Let Rupture 


Keep You From a 


At a resort last 
summer, a sroup o 
men decided to tobe 
a swim. In a ji 
they were spleshirs 
and frolicking in the 
surf—all except one. 

e was ruptured. 
wore a steel band 
truss and dared not 
venture in the water 
because he feared his 
truss would slip or 
rust. This unsmiling, 
man was needlessly 
robbed of a health- 
ful, invigorating dip. 

he worn a 





he could have joined his friends in their sport. The 
Brooks Appliance is made of soft rubber, unaffected 
by water. It will not ae because the automatic air 
cushion clings closely an ¥ epee every 'y move- 
ment. Draws and binds the parted muscular tissues 
together; Rives Nature a chance to knit them. This 
wond new scientific treatment of hernia 
helped thousands will help you. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


to prove its worth. A straight bushasse proposi- 
tion in which you are the sole judge. If the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance does not comfortably retain your 
rupture at all times, send the appliance 
back to us and your money. 

ble-cheap. Write epeiee 
and measure blanks today. 


paces APPLIANCE CO. 
State S: Marshall, Mich. 














TRY IT THREE MONTHS BEFORE DECIDING 


Our plan makes it possible for you to test 
the high-grade, first quality 
NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
in your home for three months before deciding. If unsatisfac- 
tory we return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot treadle, electric 
and rotary), guarantee for 25 years, pay freight, and sell at a 
very low price. /¢ is easy to find out. A postal-card request 
brings descriptive booklet and attractive terms of purchase by 





return mail. Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 














Heal Itching Skins 
With Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Joteun 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and .00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Peeette ons may begin at any time during 
the 

Mon ni ro Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SMALLPOX 


N these days, fortunately, smallpox is a 
rare disease, but because it is rare it is 
dangerous. If we are not thoroughly 
protected by vaccination, we run the 
risk of catching it from some fellow 
traveler in an electric car, a neighbor in 

a street crowd or a former occupant of a cab. In 

prevaccination days smallpox was an epidemic— 

an ever-present disease, from which few persons 
escaped. It was then preéminently a children’s 
disease, as measles and scarlet fever are to-day, 
but like those two diseases, especially the first, it 

did not spare the unprotected adult. 

To-day smallpox is mainly a disease of adults 
because many persons who have reached maturity 
neglect to be revaccinated when their immunity 
wears off. But since the susceptible individuals are 
few in number, smallpox epidemics nowadays 
are usually mild. The disease soon uses up all 
the available material. It then disappears until 
another lot of people wear out their vaccination 
immunity and become susceptible. 

At the present time a new smallpox wave —if 
we may so name what is only a ripple—is passing 
over the country. "When the disease attacks a 
person who has ever been vaccinated, it is gener- 
ally light, and it is then called varioloid, to dis- 
tinguish it from variola, the scientific name of the 
severe type. But although mild in form, it is the 
true disease, and an unprotected person may be in- 
fected with the worst type of smallpox if he comes 
in contact with a case of varioloid. 

The attack usually begins with a chill, or a suc- 
cession of chilly sensations, accompanied by con- 
siderable fever. The tongue is heavily coated, the 
appetite disappears, there is nausea, and some- 
times profuse vomiting; the breath is very offen- 
sive, and severe headache and a bone-breaking 
pain low down in the back distress the patient. 
The eruption appears about the third day, first on 
the face at the border of the scalp and on the lips 
and the wrists; it spreads rapidly over the whole 
body. It begins in the form of small, red spots that 
soon become pimples, and then minute blisters, 
filled first with water and later with matter. In 
favorable cases the eruption begins to fade on the 
eighth or ninth day, and convalescence is rapid. 
In spite of what the opponents of the practice 
may say, vaccination and revaccination will abso- 
lutely prevent smallpox. A second vaccination 
should come seven years after the first, a third 
ten years after the second, and another whenev er 
you know that you have been exposed to contagion 
or at each recurrence of an epidemic. 
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THE END OF THE JOB 


ISS JAMESON wants to know how the 
cost of provisions in the past month 
compares with the cost in July, and 
what recommendations you would 
make for the fall,’ said Christine Gar- 
vine as she came into the office. 
Helena Erskine looked gayly up from her neatly 

kept desk. 

“My compliments to Miss Jameson, and I am 
leaving Saturday. I’ll make out the comparative 
costs, if I have time; but as for recommendations, 
they fall to the lot of my unfortunate successor! 
All of which you will report to Miss Jameson in 
one of your own tactful translations!” 

Christine laughed; no one could resist Helena 
when she was in one of her gay moods. Then her 
face grew wistful. 

“Of course I’m glad. for you, for the work is 
heavy here. But we’re going to miss you so!” 

“Heavy! It weighs a ton a day! I’ve felt like a 
new creature since I decided to leave. No one 
ought to drudge the way I did. I leave that piece 
of advice to my successor. It’s been so blessed to 
let go! But you just ‘better had’ miss me!” 

“You'll be missed, all right. I’ve stayed through 
three changes. I know what it means—the break- 
ing in of new secretaries.” 

“That’s not missing me,” Helena protested 
laughingly. 

wae | refuse to flatter you; you’re spoiled enough 
already,” Christine retorted. She turned away 
slowly, and then came back. 

“Don’t you suppose you could leave a few sug- 
gestions? It would help the new secretary so 
much.” 

But Helena only laughed. “I haven’t any. I’m 
emancipated, I tell you.” 

After Christine left, Helena sat for a few mo- 
ments with her hands behind her head. It was so 
glorious to be free! A dozen persons had come to 
her that morning for various directions; she had 
refused them all. They were questions that dealt 
with the future, and she had no future to deal with 
there. Presently she ran over to Edith Seabury’s 
office; Miss Seabury, too, was leaving for another 





























field. She looked up and nodded. 

“You may enjoy a silent session with me if you 
want to, but don’t you dare speak! I’m up to my | 
eyes in work.’ | 

“But why?” Helena asked, too amazed to obey | 
the injunction. 

It was Miss Seabury’s turn to look amazed. 

“Why? You know as well as I do, Helena Erskine. | 


As if you weren’t doing the same thing! Because 
I’d be ashamed not to leave my work:here in the 
best possible shape, and because I want to make 
things as easy as possible for the new secretary. 
It’s always hard enough at first, in a new place. I 
can’t work as fast as you can; that’s why I’m still 
at it when you are all through.” 

A swift color flushed Helena’s face. She started 
to speak—then, without a word, she turned back to 
her own office. 
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TRAINING FLYERS 


N article in the World’s Work gives a particu- 
A larly interesting account of the use of a min- 
iature range in the training of our aviation 
students. It is this range, says the writer, Mr. 
Burton J. Hendrick, that gives the student that 
preliminary instruction in artillery spotting that is 
perhaps the most useful service rendered by the 
aéroplane. 

On a huge table in a science hall at Ohio State 
University, where one of the ground schools is 
located, is an immense picture map of a section of 
Belgium. It shows the city of Ypres and all the 
surrounding country, including every farmhouse, 
barn, country road, open field, river and pond. 

In a gallery about ten feet above this map sit 
several of our future aviators. They are supposed 
to be in aéroplanes, six thousand feet in the air. 
The scale of the map is so graduated that, as 
they gaze down upon it, the terrain appears pre- 
cisely as it would look if these men were actually 
flying in the air at that height. Their business is to 
locate exploding shells, and notify their own bat- 
teries by wireless of the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
the aim. Shells are exploding all the time on this 
miniature sketch of Belgian territory below them 
—not real shells, of course, but representations 
that convey a complete illusion. 

Under the map, which is of paper and therefore 
transparent to light, are hundreds of little electric- 
light bulbs. 

By touching the appropriate button, the instruc- 
tor can light his selected bulb and cause a little 
flash to appear on the map, which gives an accu- 
rate representation of an exploding shell. The 
apprentice airman in the gallery selects the Ger- 
man battery that his men are attempting to de- 
stroy, and the instructor touches off his imitation 
shells. 

As soon as each shell explodes, a tapping is 
heard up in the little gallery; the student is send- 
ing a wireless message to his friends, telling them 
how far they have come from hitting the object. 
His report may take such cryptic form as “Ten 
o’clock and three hundred yards.” That would 
puzzle the uninitiated, but it locates precisely the 
spot where the shell has fallen. 

For purposes of signaling, the German battery 
is taken as the centre of a clock, with twelve 
o’clock pointed due north. When the airman 
signals “ten o’clock” he means that the shell has 
exploded on an imaginary line that would repre- 
sent the clock hand pointed in this direction. The 
“three hundred yards” gives the distance between 
the exploding shell and the German battery. The 
business of the student is to judge the distance of 
the exploding shells almost instantaneously. Un- 
less he gains great proficiency in a short time, he 
has no future in the American air service. 


og 
SILENT BARTER 


N his recent book on Intercourse Between India 
I and the Western World, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson 

quotes from an anonymous Greek pamphlet— 
the Periplus—written about 80 A. D., in which the 
writer, a sea captain, describes his experiences on 
the coasts of the Red Sea, Arabia and western 
India. 

At Nelkynda,—the modern Nileswaram on the 
western coast of India,—says Mr. Rawlinson, no 
doubt the Greek merchant discharged his cargoes, 
loaded his holds with pepper, cinnamon, silks, 
muslins, and perhaps with a box or two of pearls, 
sapphires and tortoise shell, and, waiting for the 
northeast winds of December, spread his sails for 
the long voyage back to the mouth of the Red Sea. 

A most interesting description of the Mongolian 
hillmen of the Chinese border who collected the 
malabathrum leaves with which the ancients used 
to perfume a favorite ointment concludes the 
Periplus: 

“Every year on the borders of China assembles 
a tribe of men with stunted bodies and broad, flat 
faces. They are timid and peaceful, and almost 
wild. . . . They come with their families, bearing 
baskets of what appear to be thin grape leaves. 
They meet in a place halfway between their own 
land and China, and there they spread out the 
baskets. After that they return to their own land. 
Then the natives who are on the watch come and 
take the malabathrum leaves.” 

Silent barter used to be carried on by many shy, 
wild tribes all over the world, and to-day it is still 
practiced by the Veddas of Ceylon. The seller 
leaves his goods in a clearing, and the purchaser 
takes them, and deposits in their place an equiv- 
alent in value. 
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AN APPRECIATIVE CLIENT 


T is to be hoped that the efforts of Sir Charles 
Mathews, the only member of the English bar 
who ever succeeded in drawing tears from the 

judge before whom he was pleading, were more 
appreciated than were those of his old rival, Mr. 
C. F. Gill, K. C., about whom the Manchester 
Guardian tells the following story: 

The judge at Lewes Assizes once called upon 
Mr. Gill to defend a navvy charged with killing 
his wife. His eloquence had such an effect upon 
the jury that seven of them burst into tears. At 
that moment the prisoner nudged a warder who 
sat beside him and said: 

‘*Who’s that bloke?” 

“Why,” said the warder, “he’s the finest mouth- 
emg on the circuit; you’re very lucky to have got 
im.” 

“Dismal beggar!”’ said the prisoner. 
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HE TOLD THE TRUTH 


SOLDIER in the English army wrote home a 
letter that is quoted in American Cookery: 
They put me in barracks; they took away 


| my clothes and put me in khaki; they took away 


my hame and made me No. 575; they took me to 
church where I’d never been before and they made 
me listen to a sermon for forty minutes. Then the 
parson said, “‘No. 575; Art thou weary, art thou 
languid?” And I got seven days in the guardhouse 
because I answered that I certainly was. 























You can save money by wear- 
ing W.L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 


and W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the 
bottom before the shoes leave 
the factory, which guarantees 
their value and absolutely pro- 
tects you against high prices 
and unreasonable profits. 


. i quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
; P ence in making fine shoes. 
iene The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are 
made in a well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 


ae 


W. L. Douglas learned 
how to design, draft and 
fit shoes, also gained 
valuable retail shoe store 


experience in Golden 
City, C ol orado. profits. BEWARE O. 




















Copyright,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co, 





The actual value is determined 0/ 


‘L. DOUGLAS 


**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


$3 13-0 +4 $4.50 $5 ‘6 7° 
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BOYS SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. : 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This absolute 
protects you against hi igh prices and unreasonable 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas. 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
our local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
klet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 


Va, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





up to date. 


modern necessity for modern people. 





by the guarantee that has 
safeguarded the buyers of 

50 million Ingersoll Watches. 
Radiolite, the Watch illustrated, $2.25  Arour 


(/n Canada $2.50) 3g size 
~ Waterbury Radiolite S13\/<“imein the dack $4.50 
(/n Canada $5.00) 
There’s no Radiolite but 
an Ingersoll Radiolite 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Montreal 











The 24 Hour-a-day Watch! 


WATCH that tells time only in the light isn’t 
It’s only about 60% efficient. 


The Ingersoll Radiolite glows the time in the dark 
as clearly as it shows the time in the light. 


Real radium in the substance on the hands and figures makes 
them brilliantly luminous and assures lasting luminosity. The 
time accuracy and reliability of the movement is assured 


25 (In Canada §2.50) 


It isa 
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A MASTER OF THE REVELS 


mond, in Surrey, a man who, in spite of 

his being a bon vivant, lived to the good 
old age of ninety, and who during his life had 
been an exceedingly popular and successful 
figure in London society. This, says the Field, 
was John James Heidegger, a Swiss musician, 
who, coming to England very early in the 
eighteenth century, became manager of the 
Opera House during the reigns of Queen Anne, 
George I and George II. He was an excellent 
manager, and did much to establish the opera 
in public favor, and long before he died Hei- 
degger had become an autocrat where amuse- 
ments were concerned. By his labors he 
amassed a very respectable income, which un- 
fortunately he did not always spend to the 
best advantage, although he was invariably a 
general favorite in society, owing to his wit 
and musical accomplishments. 

He was not ashamed of his vicissitudes, for 
he is once reported to have said at his dinner 
table, ‘tI was born a Swiss, ina country where, 
had I continued to tread in the steps of my 
simple but honest forefathers, twenty pounds 
a year would have been the utmost that art or 
industry could have procured me. With an 
empty purse, a solitary coat on my back, and 
almost two shirts, I arrived in England, and by 
the munificence of a generous prince and the 
liberality of a wealthy nation, I am now at the 
head of a table covered with the delicacies of 
the season and wines from different quarters 
of the globe. I am honored with the company 
and enjoy the approbation of the first charac- 
ters of the age in rank, learning, arms and arts, 
with an income of five thousand pounds a 
year. ’’ 

His Opera House was in the Haymarket; he 
made it a favorite rendezvous for the pleasure- 
loving public, and was appointed Master of 
the Revels, while his masquerades were long 
the fashion. There was a fly in the ointment, 
however, for Heidegger. He was an uncom- 
monly ugly man, although he had no objection 
to jokes on his decidedly homely features, and 
once laid a bet with the Earl of. Chesterfield 
that his was the ugliest face in London. The 
earl, accepting the bet, introduced as his can- 
didate a woman from St. Giles’s, who for a 
moment was thought to be still more ill- 
featured than the Master of the Revels; but 
when Heidegger put on the woman’s head- 
dress it was unanimously admitted that he 
had won his wager. 

Heidegger, indeed, had to endure no little 
persecution from the satirists and caricaturists 
of his day, including the famous Hogarth. 
One celebrated hoax that the humorists of 
the court played on the good-natured but 
conceited Swiss is amusing enough to be re- 
lated again. 

Heidegger, as might be expected, was a great 
courtier, and advantage was taken of this fact 
one night when he was asleep to have a mould 
taken of his face in plaster of Paris. From that 
mould a mask was made; and an expert mimic 
and actor who resembled Heidegger exactly in 
height and figure was instructed by the Duke 
of Montagu to play a certain part on the eve- 
ning of a masquerade at which the king was to 
be present. 

On the eventful evening the real and the false 
Heideggers appeared on the scene; and when 
the Master of the Revels left orders for the 
band to play God Save the King, the impostor 
went over to the musicians and ordered them 
to strike up the Jacobite tune, Over the Water 
to Charlie. 

That, of course, caused profound consterna- 
tion, and poor Heidegger, rushing to the music 
gallery, swore, stamped and raved, while the 
Hanoverian king and those who were in the 
secret laughed immoderately. 

The real Heidegger had the national anthem 
played, but as soon as he left the gallery Hei- 
degger II again appeared on the scene, and 
after abusing the men right manfully again 
instructed them to play the unwelcome melody. 
In their amazement the musicians complied, 
whereupon some army officers who were pres- 
ent very nearly caused a riot by attempting to 
assault the bandsmen, and, indeed, were only 
prevented from doing so by the interposition 
of no less a personage than the Duke of Cum- 
berland. 

The real Heidegger was now in a pitiable 
state, and the Duke of Montagu maliciously 
told him that the king was in a violent passion, 
and that his best plan was to go and humbly 
apologize for his servants’ indiscretion. Hei- 
degger at once accepted the advice, but no sooner 
did he appear in the royal box than the coun- 
terfeit also approached the king, and exclaimed 
in apparent excitement: 

‘*Indeed, sire, it was not my fault, but that 
devil’s in my likeness. ’’ 

Now, however, it was thought that the hoax 
had gone far enough, and the counterfeit was 
ordered to take off his mask; but poor Hei- 
degger is said to have vowed that he would 
never attend any public amusement again 
unless the obnoxious mask was immediately 
destroyed in his presence. 


O* September 5, 1749, there died at Rich- 
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YOUNG MEN 
$15 to $30 


SERGE SPECIALS 
**5130’’— $22.50 Blue 


(The largest selling suit in America) 
*6130’’— $22.50 Gray 
**7130’’ — $22.50 Gray 
**3130’’ — $26.50 Gray 
*4130’’ — $26.50 Blue 


Made by 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


Here in the pocket of 
your Clothcraft coat is 
something you’ll be 
mighty glad to find! It’s 
the makers’ Guarantee of 
‘‘satisfactory wear and 
service’’— his pledge that 
you shall be completely 
pleased with your purchase! 
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DICTIONARY 
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BEAUDETTE & GRAHAM ENG/NEERI/NG CO. 
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Simplicity Hatcher and Broder, $12 | 
Also Somes Incubators and Brood: 


All metal, fireproof, hot 
water incubator and 
brooder combined. Has 
nocold corners. Built of 
heavy galvanized iron 
with genuine copper 
tank; 50 egg size $12; 
100 egg size $18; 150 
egg size $21; fully 
™ guaranteed. Shipped by 
express from Boston same day order is received. Help 
Hoover by hatching chicks to sell day-old or raise to ma- 
turity. Agents wanted. Order at once. 

RANDALL the Poultryman (/ormer/y w: vom Ene Co.) 

15 Canal Street, Boston, Mas: y 





record may be started at any time. 





Diary doubly valuable. 














Prove it for Yourself 


Our plan makes it possible for you 
to test the high-grade, first quality 


NEW COMPANION 

SEWING MACHINE 
in your home for three months before 
deciding. If unsatisfactory we return 
your money and take back machine 
at our expense. We offer seven styles (foot treadle, electric or 
rotary), guarantee 25 years, pay the freight, and sell at a very 
low price. Write to-day for descriptive booklet and attractive 
terms. PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Soldier’s-Sai 


HE new Soldier’ s—Sailor’s Diary 2OLDIER'S. > SAI 

is just the gift that the boy ‘‘over DIARY 
there’ will appreciate. The daily 
record of important, pleasing, tragic serie 
or humorous events will make an in- C TION 
valuable record for future reference. 
The Diary has blank date lines so that 


The Self-Pronouncing English- 
French Dictionary section makes the 


The Sound-Spelling Method of 
teaching French presents first the Eng- 
lish word; then its French equivalent, 
and then, spelled in English syllables, comes the French word as it 
sounds to English ears. This is the easiest and most effective means of 


How to Get This Book Free 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you witha 
copy of this Book, sending it to you postpaid; or the Book will be 


NOTE. The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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* SALAD 


VEN DELICIOUS “SALAD 
| “If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 
Salads and Sandwiches.” 


mom LL. SLADE CO., BOSTON. 


SLADE’S 


SPICES 
Cream Tartar 
Extracts, Ete. 


“The most searching analysis of 
the D. & L. Slade Co.'s spic 
but demonstrates their exce 
lence and absolute purity, < - 
condiments sold under ther 
brand are eminently worthy of pra::c from every physiciei 
and every health journal in the land.”—A. R. Gray, M.D. 


Professor Allyn of the Westfield (Mass.) Board of Health 
certifies that SLADE’S Spices are “Absolutely Pure and Excellent,” 


being particularly rich in those oils which make spices valuable. 
Refuse the doubtful—ask for SLADE’S. Most grocers can supply you. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 
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ee 25 Cents 


for a Full Weight Pound of a Pure, 
Wholesome and efficient baking powder. 


Proof of its healthful and high quality is 
found in the purchase of thousands of tins 
by the United States Government ; noth- 
ing is too good for our soldier boys. 


You can save enough on each pound to 


BUY A THRIFT STAMP 
and thus Help Win the War 





, can be bought at any price. 







No more efficient baking powder 





Your Grocer will supply you if you 
ask for Revere Baking Powder. 





D. & L. SLADE COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1858 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


For the Laundry—Double Strength 
Annual Sales Over 3,000,000 BOTTLES AND BOXES 


RESTORES the COLOR to FADED GOODS and GIVES A 
BEAUTIFUL TINT to LINENS and LACES 


SAWYER'S Bit Biue| 


THE BEST FOR 60 YEARS 
| SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 









































THE SHUMAN 


KNOCKABOUT 
SUIT 


is idealfor 
athletic 
Boys 





Copyrighted and Manufactured 
Exclusively by A.Shuman&Co. 








All-wool, non-fading,, non-shrinking, 
built to resist hard wear;-trousers lined, 
seams taped, pon ckets extra stro made 
inour own shops of'double ‘twist 
cassimere. Mothers buy Knockabout 








Suits for their boys ‘wt they give 

lasting service. <Ayes 6 to IB years. 
Pp RICE $12.29 
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